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PREKACE. 

It js scarcely necessary to say that, for the material con- 
tained in this mon<^raph — matenat iwthin the reach of those 
only who can make free use of the Chinese literature — Mr, Su- 
giura alone is responsible. The editor has freely modified the 
language used by the writer, whose acquaintance with English 
is not that of a native , and he has, for the sake of greater 
clearness, made some changes m arrangement. He has, too, 
added a few foot-notes But he has not felt justified in sup- 
pressing any of the opinions expressed by the author, who 
has since returned to Japan, nor m taking greater liberties 
with the text than have been indicated above 

The monograph is a dissertation offered in partial fulfillment 
of the conditions for securing the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. It has seemed 
of sufficient interest to students of Logic to warrant its ad- 
mission into the senes in which it is printed 

The thanks of the Editor and myself are due to our col- 
league, Professor Morton W Easton, for his kindness in read- 
ing the proofs with a critical eye to the orthography of the 
Sanskrit names and terms scattered over them 

George Stuart Fuixertox 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Rnieu) of Hindu Philosophy — European scholars 
have usually recognized six great schools of Indian Philoso- 
phy* Sarnkhya, Yoga, Mimaipsa, Vedanta, Vai^eshika and 
Nyaya. These schools are not only orthodox, recogniz- 
ing, that IS, the Brahman class prerogatives and the infalli- 
bility of the sacred Vedas, but may be taken actually to 
have developed out of the Vcdic system The eld hymns of 
the Rig-veda reveal a struggle after a unitary pnnaple under- 
lying the manifold of phenomena As we go on tov/ard the 
later period of Vedic poetiy, problems resembling those of a 
monotheistic theology and others of a more or less philo- 
sophical character (such as the problem of the ongin of the 
world) begin to appear. The implicit philosophy of the 
Vedas becomes expliat intheUpanishads, whose central prob- 
lem IS that of the Eternal One, the Atman ' And the problems 
of the schools are enough like these to warrant us in treating 
them as an historical outgrowth 

The chronological order of these schools is not beyond 
dispute. Professor Richard Garbe holds the Samkhya to be 
the oldest school, this to have been followed by the Yoga, 
this in turn by the Mimaiusa and Vedanta, and last of all by 
the Vaifeshika and NySya * Dr J. Murray Mitchell gives 
them in a little different order - Nyaya and Vaifeshika, Sam- 
yikys aifd iMimaox'sa aend Vedanta * 

■FoTthe Philosophy lie Upanisbads seeDeussen’s “Sys- 

tem del VedanU,” and his "AUg Cesch «t Fhilos ’’ Also Gough’s “TTie 
Philosopliy of the Upaoishads ’* 
t Die Siflihhya Philosophic, p 109 
s In his “ Ilmduum, Past and Prteeni ” 
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Rcspcrting these questions of classidcation and genesis, 
our Chinese and Japanese sources gis’c us much less informa- 
tion than that whicli is already in the possession of the occi- 
dental scholars. Such suggestions of classification as are to 
be found show the ssidest divcrccncc of opinion. We find 
references to "two systems," "tlirec kinds," "four doc- 
trines," "six masters," "ten teachers," "tuentj'," " ninety- 
six,” or even " ninety-three thousand kinds.” Of these the 
only one which suggests the occidental classification is that 
which refers to the " six masters," but the suggestion is little 
more than numerical. The six sects chosen differ consider- 
ably in the two cases; the only identical classes being the 
Sarpkhya and the Vai^csbika Tlic rteogniUon of these two 
schools is, indeed, tlic one constant element in the various 
classifications that have been attempted. As to the chrono- 
logical order of the various sects, scarcely any information is 
to be obtained from the sources in question. 

The carelessness of classification and the lack of histoncal 
information in Chinese and Japanese sources is readily to be 
explained. All the books on Hindu philosophy in these lan- 
guages arc the work of lluddhist monks whose interest was 
pnmanly theological. The questions of development and of 
classification were therefore of little import to them, and 
rccavcd correspondingly little consideration at their hands. 

Being able, for these reasons, to add nothing from Chinese 
and Japanese sources to the discussion of classification and 
chronolopcal order, I shall, in this introductory sketch, accept 
the arrangement of Garbe, and confine myself to outlining the 
information to be drawn from such sources concerning the 
teachings of the various schools that Garbe has designated 

1. The Samkhya Piiilosofhy of Kapila. 

The mam principles of the Samkhya are contained m the 
work called " Km Shichiju Ron " (The Golden Treatise of ‘ 
Seventy), which was translated into Chinese The founder 
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/ 41 Sfcp.jx ^ called Kaplla, “yellow-head," probably a 
rele^ibe’ro the color of his hair.’ The work consists of 
seventy aphorisms; but it is said that originally there were sixty 
thousand, the number having been reduced to seventy by a 
later philosopher.* Kapila founded the doctrine of the 
“twenty-five principles" This he taught to Ashli,* who 
handed the doctrine down to Panshiha, from whom ft passed 
on to Urukya, to Vabhari and finally to Koshi * It is gener- 
ally believed that the ** Treatise of Seventy " represents the 
original oral teachings of Kapila, transmitted m the manner 
described to Koshi and written down by him. The date of 
the work is unknown ; it must, however, have been prior to 
Seishi* who annotated it * 

The “ twenty -five pnnaples ’’ propounded by the S&mkhya 
are the following •’ 

1. Nature (Matter or Substance) 

2. Perception 

3 Ego 

4 to 8 The five elements — Earth, Water, Fire, Wind and 
Space 

9 to 13 The five qualities — Color, Sound, Smell, Taste 


and Touch 

14 to 18 The five senses — Visual, Auditory, Olfactoiy, 
Gustatory and Tactile 

19 to 23 The five actions — Of Tongue, of Hands, of Feet, 
of Sex, of General Bodily Activity 

24. Mind 

25. Soul 


* Ishilu jatsuti, l: 2j 

> Km Sluchiju Ron Biltoh, 1 . 6 

‘These end ihe following oames we gnen according to the Chinese transjiter- 
alion of the Sanslmt 

* He is also called Jisai Koku,— “free Uaei ” 

. rVasubhandu Vid. {4. 

* Ishiln jutsuVi, I. S4 
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Of these, the first, Nature (Prakfti), and the last, Soul 
(Purusha), are eternal : the rest arc transitory. If it is asked 
how we come to know these twenty-five, the Golden Treatise 
answers, (i) by fact; (2) by comparison; (3) by holy say- 
ings' That is, (i) by the immediate perception of things; 
(2) by the comparison of one thing with another or with 
others, either (a) preceding, (i) following, or (r) co-cxisbng 
with It; (3) the teachings of the sage, which transcend the 
observations and comparisons of ordinary men Nature and 
Soul can be known by com]ianson of co-existences and by 
holy sayings ; the other pnnapics by fact and by the three 
types of comparison ’ Such is the epistemolog>’ of the Sam- 
khya 

The most important element in the SamWhya Philosophy is 
the doctrine of the relation of Nature to Soul "Nature," 
says the Golden Treatise, “ 1$ the Supreme Cause, the High- 
est ’’ It cannot be felt or perceived, but it is active, and 
when it acts the next twenty-three pnnciples become manifest 
in their order From Nature comes Percepbon , from Per- 
ception, Ego , from Ego, Qualities, Senses, Actions, Mind, 
and from Qualities come the Elements. Nature has three 
attributes, Courage (Sattva), Passion (Rajas), and Darkness 
(Tamas) The product of Nature's activity is influenced by 
the ratios in which these three virtues are exerused One 
may predominate over the others, the three may act in perfect 
harmony, some of them may be transformed into another, two 
of them may operate without the third, and they may m one 
case produce a thing quite different from that which they pro- 
duce in another * Both Nature and Soul are eternal, but 
Nature alone possesses these virtues, and by them or through 
them IS productive The Soul lacks such virtues, and can 
produce nothing 

‘ Kid Shichiju Ron, 1 4 , Km Shichija Ron BUtol], I 17 

*Cf the three bases of teasoniag ui the Nyayn Logic, 3, 4,5, 13 and Z4 

•Kin Shichiju Ron. I 11 
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It is ratJier hard to tell what the Sairikhya means by 
"Nature,” but it seems to me to be somewhat akin to the 
" Material Substance " of Western thought. It is, at least, 
entirely different from "Spintual Substance,” since Nature 
and Soul are kept perfectly distinct As for Soul, it is 
regarded as the origin of perception and of thought; its 
function IS to know and to think. Although it has been 
said that Nature produces the manifold of things, the Soul 
remaining unproductive, yet it is not until Nature becomes 
united with Soul that its productivity is realued The union 
of the two IS compared to a lame man (of good vision) 
mounted on the shoulders of a blind man (of sure foot) * 
The relation between Nature and Soul is not unlike that 
which Aristotle conceives to exist between Matter, the 
Potential, and Form, that which brings the Potential into 
actuality. Nature is blind, but with the guidance of Soul it 
can produce the manifold world Thus all the psychic 
funedons, sensation, feeling and will, together with the five 
elements of the Universe, are the products of Nature •' illu- 
minated” by Soul To lead one to a true knowledge of 
Nature, such as these twenty-five principles are supposed to 
represent, is the object of the Samkhya Philosophy, "for true 
knoivledgeof these pnnciples delivers man/rojn his pain," 

(i) from internal or mental pain, (2) from external pain, (3) 
from natural pain, such as heat, cold, etc * 

It will be seen that the Samfchya Philosophy is dualistic , 
Nature and Soul are its tivo ultimate terms. And these are 
real; they are eternal substances. The Philosophy is, further, 
pessimistic ; its object is to deliver man from the pain of the 
world. To logic, however, its only contribution is the doc- 
trine of the three sources of knowledge. These became in 
the later schools the sources of indisputable truth, and the 
grounds of reasoning. 

' Km Shjcliiju Roq, i JI 

»Km Sbichiju Ron, i J 

•Kid Sbichyu Ron, T i6 
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II. The Yoga Philosophy of Patai5jau. 

If we were to classify Indian Philosophy as transmitted 
through the Chinese and Japanese literature upon the basis 
of the views maintjuned respecbng the nature of the ego, we 
should find perhaps eight or nine diflerent schools Among 
these, one, called the “ Soh-oh Gedoh ” (literally, the “ mutual 
relation heresy,") corresponds to the philosophical school 
denominated by Western scholars as the Yoga Its doctrines, 
however, are quite different from those of the Yoga sect of 
Buddhism According to Jushmhmso * it maintains “ the prm- 
aple of the mutual relation of the interrul mind ” to be the true 
ego. The meaning of this expression is far from clear, and the 
information to be derived from our sources is extremely 
linuted, for this school corresponds to no one of the six schools 
of philosophy which are mentioned in the Chinese or Japanese 
classification. It is referred to, however, by Ryuju in his 
Hohben-alun*ron,* from which we may assume that the school 
was already in existence at 200 A. D * The metaphysical 
basis of the Yoga is theS&mkhya ; indeed, the former is com- 
monly regarded as a branch of the latter. Its practices appear 
to have been ascetic, and its votaries to have struggled after 
mystic powers.* It contnbutes nothing to our knowledge of 
Hindu logic. 


Ill The Mimamsa op Jaimini. 

The Mlrnlmsa holds that sound is eternal, since every word 
of the Veda which was once uttered by the Supreme Heaven 
must forever be true. In our literature* this school seems to 
be divided into two sects, (i) that which holds that mdi- 

ijashinhinw, 4 7> 

•VhL, I4 

t rrolruor C^ctx Ihiaki rtunjalt laved in ifae lecond ceotury B C See Die 

SimkhyiPhilosophie.lll • 

«Vid.theYoe» «aci«ofP»l»Sj«Ji,tmiil»ttdlii»o English by BelUntyoeend Deva. 

inohenOiVyo.i.*. 
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vidual sounds become manS^t by some accident, but that 
sound itself is eternal, without bepnmng and without end , 
(2) that %vhich holds that sounds come into existence through 
some cause at a point of tune, but that, having come into 
existence, theycontinue eternally. "Hius they were all busied 
with the interpretation of the Veda, contributing little to the 
development of philosophy, — nothing to the growth of logic 

IV The VedXnta of Badaravana 
It is rather hard to determine which school in the Chinese 
classification corresponds with this In Ishiki,* however, it is 
said that the ''Intelligence schoo!”(in the Chinese system) 
holds to the eternity of sound, and moreover, m one of 
its commentaries the word ••intelligence’’ is said to be a 
translation of the Sanskrit *■ Veda.”* Thus both m name and 
doctrine the ** Intelligence school ” of the Chinese approaches 
most closely to the school of the Vedanta (also called Uttara- 
mlmamsa) for which the chief authority is Badarayaqa Its 
first principle is the unity of the self and the Brahman ; but, so 
far as our sources inform us, it makes no inquiry into the nature 
of reasoning It contributes, therefore, nothing to the devel- 
opment of logic 

V. The VAifEsHiKA of Kanada 
Some difierence of opinion seems to exist as to the chrono- 
rplationsofthe Vai^eshikaandthe Nyaya Garbe* holds 


schools are quite similar, and our sources uo uul |j>,. J 

settle the quesbon of pnonty There la some indication, 
however, that Garbe’s view is the nght one, for it is said that 

l 14 

Jutsulu, I 75 

•Die SimUiy* Philosophie, li6 
• Hinduism, Past and Present, 59 
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Hindu logic, which is peculiar to the Nyaya philosophy, was 
begun by one Akshapada (eye-foot), and we shall hereafter 
find some reason for plaang this author later than the 
Vai^eshika development * 

Kanada (nce-eater)* is also called AulQkya (a kind of 
monkey),* as well as Akshapada. His date cannot be ascer- 
t^ned from our sources, but it seems certain, that he was con- 
siderably later than Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya * 
Kanada gives us six categones, by the unity of which the 
world becomes manifest and by the separation of which it 
becomes nothing * There are (i) Substance, (2) Quality, (3) 
Action, (4) Generality, (5) Particularity, (6) Harmonious 
Unity They are sharply defined and sub^vided into sub- 
species 

A later philosopher. Chandara, by expanding the fifth and 
sixth categones, and by adding one of Non-existence, was 
able to establish ten categones, his treatise on which is our 
chief source of information respecting the present school * 
The relation between the original and the expanded categones 
IS as follows ; 


Subttance 

OMllt)- 

Action 

Gcoenlil/ 


SabU«Bt«, 

Sameness, 
f Diffetence, 

J Kon pcnductieity, 
/ nrUcolanty, 
y Pind ndjetty, 
HannoBioo* Unity i Unity, 


PamcuUnty 


Kanada does not confine himself to a mere enumeration of 
these categones He proceeds to discuss them and to apply 


'Great ComioecUiy (G C. mU benscdhereanei), 1 z, pp ai, ij 
' Ithilu Jutsulci, 1 39 — lie tued li> go out and get nee from ffomen 
*I>hiki JatsuVi, I 39 —lie hved in the mountains like a monkey, he is elso 
taul to base been ntremely ugly, loolung like a monkey 
'Ifflniyo Kobki, a i8, IlyeknroDsoi, a iS 
‘Jionden, 4 19. Hyakuroeso, s z6 
'A Chinese translation by llrooit sang, Jnkkigi too. 
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them to the solution of various problems, and thus to work 
out a comprehensive view of the world Hjs account of them 
may be summanaed as ftJlows . 

Substanct, that is, the substratum — It is “ the real (not 
apparent) body and substance of tbmgs.’’* There are nine 
species of It ■ (i) Earth, (u) Water, ^ii) Fire, (iv) Wind, (v) 
Space, (vi) Time, (vii) Direction, (viii) Soul, (ix) Mind.* From 
these KanSda develops an atomic theory of the world 

Quality . — It is defined as " the (outer) sign of substance,” 
of which there are twenty-four kinds Color, Taste, Smell, 
Touch, Number, etc* Thus the category of Quality affords 
our author the basis for the further development of his 
epistemology and psychology. Of these the most interesting 
to us is his treatment of the "Understanding ” It is divided 
into two kinds, (u) Sensation, obtained when the mind comes 
into contact with things ; {b) Inference, which is either the 
comparison between things of the same kind (r to know 
one cherry by companng it with another), or comparison 
between things of different kinds (r to infer from a dark 
cloud the coming ram) * But the saence of reasoning was 
not highly developed m the Vai^eshika school : the attention 
was directed to other matters. It was the Nyaya philosophers 
•who accepted the Vai^eshika categories and went on to develop 
the theory of inference 

Action or Motion — (1) Taking, (u) Casting, (111) Contracting, 
(iv) Expanding, and (v) Moving (of the entire body) * 

These three categones of Substance, Quality and Acbon 
are the first pnnaples, and the rest of the categories, like 
Sameness, Difference, Unity, Productivity, and so on, are such 
as the Stoic would put under the category of Relation * 

•OnTfn Categones, l. 

* JukVoguon Ketuku, l 36 >tq 

ijukkugiron Ketlako, 3 l ttj 

• ‘Juftkigiron Keciakn, 3 3 

• JuklrogiroD Ketuka, 3 24 stj 

•Cf the Stoic categones of SobsUnce, Qaalitr, Cotuhtioo and Relation 
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VJ The Nyaya o? Gaotama. 

The sixth and last of the great systems is an outcome of 
the Vaiijeshika philosophy. It ts often assumed that the 
word “Nyaya" means but m truth “NySya’ 

means “ rule,” " norm," or ” right way It is the name of 
a philosophical school which holds the principle that the 
attainment of the highest bliss depends upon the grasp of true 
knowledge,* a doctrine somewhat similar to the Socratic iden- 
tification of Virtue and Wisdom The right way of attaining 
to truth was especially studied by this school. It had a per- 
fect syllogism and a well-developed theory of inference The 
school has a special place in the development of Hindu phi- 
losophy, and the name "Nyaya*' became more or less exclu- 
sively associated with the doctrines of logic, which occupied 
the highest place in this philosophy It is this famous Nyaya 
logic which 1 shall try to expound and criticise in the present 
monograph 

Two more schools are frequently included by Chinese and 
Japanese authors among the great ones They are called 
Nikendabtra and Ashibikaand are quite similar to each other. 
They both hold that the penalty of a sinful life must sooner 
or later be paid, and since it is impossible to escape from it, it is 
better that it be paid as soon as possible so that the life to come 
may be free for enjojTnent Thus their practices were ascetic, 
— fasting, silence, immovability, or the burying of themselves 
to the neck,* i\erc their expressions of penance They were 
probably olT-shoots of the Jainist or of some other Hindu sect. 

In this very bnefway I havelnedtosct forth the development 
of Hindu philosophy as recorded in our Chinese and Japanese 

>/ f, S«m-<Uismt wnsnhs, Tng mn> ot Cougli Sc Cowell, S«c Ed 
London, 1S04. p 164. tnnn ahu nodollKr each aonren Europon wntflrt ofteo 
vtt ll« nronl " Nrtrn" InOte pUcco[« Logic " 

•C C-. I j 

• Snrri-aUr^u umgniia. Eoe itui,, ifii, k« NtSts iBtn. 

• lirtturon 10. I Ji. 
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sources. These records are, as already pointed out, quite 
meagre, and the reader who wants to learn more of the philo- 
sophical systems must go back to the original Sansknt It 
IS not my intention in the present monograph to seek informa- 
tion from other sources than the Chinese and Japanese. The 
account here given wll, I hope, serve as an introduction to 
our more special study of Hindu Ic^c 

We have seen that we must turn to the Nyaya school for 
our logic In the later days, however, other schools also 
turned their attention to logic, and it became a part of the 
educational systems Just as there are the septetn liberates 
artes in the Scholastic cloister-schools, and the “six arts" 
in the Chinese classification of studies, so there were the five 
departments of learning in the schools of ancient India ‘ They 
were ^abda-vidyn (Sei-myo, thesaence of Sound), Hetii-indyH 
(Im-myo, the science of Reasoning). AdhySima-vidys (Nai- 
myo, the science of Essence), CtkttsS-vtdyd (Ihoh-myo, the 
science of Medicine), and (Kohhoh-myo, general 

arts.)’ It is with the second of these that we shall have to 
deal m this essay 

’ Sai lU Vi, 3 6 * 

’Such fli spiculiare, commore. Mchiiectur«, music, fortuoe telling, magic, 
etc 
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ties that refer to the period of ^k)^*s birth One fixes the 
tv, enty-sixth year of the Emperor Buotru of the In dynasty 
(about 1030 B C ) , a second, the twenty-fourth year of the 
Emperor Shoh of the Shu dynasty (1014 B C .) ; a third, the 
forty-eighth year of the Emperor Sen (780 B C ) ; a fourth, 
the forty-eighth year of the Emperor Hey (723 B. C ) ; a fifth, 
the fifth year of the Emperor Kwan(7l5 B. C) ; a sixth, the 
tenth year of the Emperor Soh (687 B C ) , and a seventh, 
the second year of the Emperor Tatei (457 B C.). Thus 
our choice may range from 1030 B C. to 457 B. C. Chinese 
authorities generally prefer the twenty-fourth year of the 
Emperor Shoh (1014 B C ), but since there are four of our 
sources that give dates lying around 700 B C , namely, 7S0, 
7 ^ 3 > 71S tmd 687, 1 take it that this is the safest approxims' 
tion we can make to the date of ^akya’s birth , and since 
only two suggest dates later than 700 B C , namely, 687 and 
457, it IS more likely that the date was earlier than 700 B C 
than that it was later We must remember that the Chinese 
official chronology is questioned by the best Chinese scholars, 
and differs from the popular chronology by about 200 years '■ 
We may then, so far as averages mean anything in such 
matters, take the real date to be about 500 B C , or perhaps 
a little earlier, and this corresponds with the recent investi- 
gations of Western scholars ’ 

§ 3. /?ise of Logic — ^The author of the Great Commen- 
tary says • “ Logic was first originated in C&kya's teachings.”* 
This may possibly mean in the teachings of the Buddha in his 
prc-existence, that is, before his incarnation m this world, but 
it may be taken merely as an instance of the Buddhist’s charac- 
teristic pretension to find all beginnings in the Buddha Or, one 
may think that the wnler lias confounded Buddha with the foun- 
der of the Nyaya philosophy, both bearing the name Gautama, 

I Eitel's Hand book of Chiii«se Boddliisni, 114 , 

‘Webet** llisl of S»nsk L«l , tag tram). i?7 II C Wtrren's Bud- 
dhism ID TnnsUtioos, j 

*G C . 1 J 
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With respect to the possession of any attribute (A), the 
universe is divided into the things that do and those that do 
not possess it ; into A’s and non-A's The classification in 
Hindu logic IS always based upon the pnnciple of exhaustive 
division, and is exclusively a process of dichotomy The A’s 
let us say, are homogeneous with and the non-A’s hetero- 
geneous from each and every A. So much being clear, the 
question that presented itself to Socmock was this . In order 
that the term attributed to a given subject may serve as the 
ground for attnbuting another term to the same subject, what 
relations of heterogeneity and of homogeneity must exist 
between the two terms ? If, t. g., to support the thesis “ this 
mountain is fiery," the reason be given “because it smokes,” 
what relations of homogeneity and heterogeneity must exist 
between fiery things and smoky things in order that to be a 
smoky thing shall involve being a fiery thing? Socmock 
begins with an enumeration of all the relations that can pos- 
sibly exist between the predicate of the thesis and the predicate 
of the reason, regarded simply as terms He finds them, 
after excluding the self-contradictory and superfluous, to be 
nine m number, namely : 

^t) all things homogtntoua wilh 

ind all Ibin^ h«(erogcnc<nis Trom 
(2) things b<mog«D«ou$ with 

kod things b«terog«ncous from 
(3^ oil things I»iiiog«(KQus with 

kndf^^ things belcrogen^us from 
(4) Ktf things bomogeneons with 

Things denoted ud s// thmgs heterogeneous bom things denoted 

by the predi {5) n« things bomogeiKoas with by the predi 
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heterogeneous things for homogeneous things, — for example, 
when Space is taVen to be homogeneous Vinlh Sound, so far 
as their “producedness” win question. 

2 Fallacy ef Heterogeneity, uhich is the reverse of the 
preceding. These t\vo fallacies are due to wrong classification 
and may result in many kinds of mistaken judgment. 

3. Fallacy of Division. — This anscs when an acadent of 
a thing is taken as a basis for classification. This acadent 
of circumstances may have led one to place a thing in a class 
which is homogeneous with or heterogeneous from the thing 
with respect to which we classify. Such classification should 
have reference exclusively to the essential qualities of the 
thing, those by virtue of which a thing is what it is 

4 Fallacy of Non-Division, arising from the failure to seise 
that peculiarity of the thing by virtue of which it belongs 
either to the homogeneous or to the heterogeneous class 
with respect to another thing These two fallaoes are closely 
related to each other They may perhaps be distinguished 
as " the sm of commission,” and the “sin of omission.” 

5 Fallacy of Possibility — Such a fallacy 1$ committed 
when a good reason is taken to be fallaaous simply because 
another entirely different reason can equally well be given for 
the support of the same thesis. This fallacy anses from the 
assumption that only one reason can be given for a thesis 

6. Fallacy of Hesitation — ^This fallacy is to be regarded 
as one of method, and is committed by any one who hesitates 
to advance a reason because of its unpopulanty, or because of 
the supposed inability of his hearers to grasp its meaning. 
The fallacy implies an ovcrestimation of the value of popular 
approval 

7 Fallacy of Convtrsion —The refutation of a thesis by an 
illogical conversion of the opponent's reasoning 

8 Fallacy of Unity and Separation — ^This fallacy arises 
from the confusion of the inseparability of two attributes with 
their identity. Thus it may be argued, “ Sound is non-eter- 
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nal because it is produced,” and the fallacy in question would 
be committed if one were to aigue “The producedness of a 
thing is inseparable from its non-<ternity, therefore the reason 
advanced is only the thesis repeated and the argument is an 
attempt to prove the thesis by itself." 

9. Rallacy of No Reason . — One commits this fallacy if 
one urge as a refutation of any argument, that if the reason 
exist before the thesis it cannot be a reason for the thesis 
which is not yet in existence, if it exist after the thesis, the 
thesis could have existed without this reason, or if both the 
thesis and the reason exist at the same time, yet the thesis does 
not need the reason for its existence Such an argument fails, 
in the first place, to distinguish between the time at which the 
judgment is made and the time to which it refers, and m the 
second place, between the sense in which the judgment itself 
19 a reason and the sense in which that to which it refers is a 
reason 

10. Fallacy of Utterance, arising from a confusion similar 
to the preceding, and arguing that if the thesis is to be proved 
by the given reason, then the thesis was not valid before 
the reason had been uttered 

It. Fallacy cf Non-exutence.-^'To argue that the thesis 
may be true, but that before the objective existence of the 
thing mentioned as the subject of the thesis is proven, the 
truth of the thesis cannot be demonstrated 

12. Fallacy of the Product — ^This is the special lallacy 
comimtted in arguing against the Vai^eshika’s reason for the 
non-eternity of sound, — the reason, namely, that it is a pro- 
duct, like a pot The fallacy argues that the case of the pot 
IS different from that of the sound, and that consequently the 
non-eternity of the sound cannot be proven from analogy with 
a pot. 

13, Fallacy cf the Example — To attack the validity of the 
example, failing to recognize that the validity of the thesis does 
not necessanJy depend upon this, — a kind of ignoratio elench. 
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14. Fallacy of Eternity —A. certain fallacy committed in 
an attack upon the Vaiqeshika’s reasoning concerning the 
non-etermty of sound. “ If," this iMlacy ai^ues, “ non-eter- 
nity be an attribute of sound, it must be so forever, and since 
sound would m that case have an eternal attribute, sound itself 
would necessarily be eternal.’’ 

Such IS a hnef account of the Nine Reasons and Four- 
teen Fallacies recognized by Socmock It would not, I 
think, repay us to follow the long expositions of our sources, 
and I shall pass on to the next stage in the development 
of Hindu logic Before doing so, however, it may be well 
to consider for a moment the claim that these doctnnes have 
to represent Socmock's original thought. Although m follow- 
ing my sources I have treated them as the invendon of Socmock, 
1 nevertheless entertain grave doubts as to their authenticity. 
For, 80 far as I can find, there is no positive statement in the 
books of Hindu logic that Socmock ongmally propounded 
the Nine Reasons. The only intimation m our entire literature 
that such IS the case, is a single passage (and that an obscure 
one), in the text of a Chinese author working at second hand 
All later authorities depend upon this one passage for their 
belief that these doctnnes stand for Socmock’s teachings The 
passage is the one already ated. “ In the beginning Socmock set 
the entena of truth and of untruth ’’ '• The entena of true 

and of untrue reasoning ! " — it can mean anything or nothing. 
As a matter of fact, if we are to believe that Socmock lived “ in 
the beginning," which seems to imply a fairly remote antiquity, 
one must suspect the list of the possible reasons to be too 
complete and too logical for the intellect of that time Think 
of the amount of rejection involved in the process of dicho- 
tomy, not to mention the completeness of the theory ofinference 
required to detect the invalidi^ of the seven rejected reasons ’ 
Again, the Nine Reasonsand the Fourteen Fallacies can hardly 
be accepted as the product of one and the same mind. The 
one IS a highly firushed product of a logical intellect, while 
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the other, as anyone can see, ts a nah'c and random selection 
ofinstances. And lastly, when Dinna speaks of both the Nine 
Reasons and the Fourteen Pallaaes, he docs not ascribe both 
Avith equal distinctness to Socmock.* 

The phrase " in the beginning,” so frequently referred to in 
this connection, is one cause of the difference of opinion 
between Eastern and Western scholars concerning the order of 
the schools of Hindu philosophy It ts generally taken by 
Chinese and Japanese wnters to indicate that Socmock lived 
in the beginning of the histoiy of India, and that theSamkhya 
and Vai?cshika schools developed aAer the Nyaya * But 
it seems to me that the words of the Chinese author * simply 
mean to refer to the beginning of the science, 'and not to that 
of the country- For since, as we have seen, some of the Four- 
teen Fallades are concerned with the disputation about the 
eternity of sound, which was a point at issue between the dif- 
ferent schools, It is impossible that the author of these Four- 
teen Fallacies could have lived before these schools had 
developed Still less possible is it that he should have lived 
at the very beginning of the countty’s history It seems best, 
then, to interpret the phrase, “ in the beginning ’’ to mean in 
the be^nning of the science, namely, of logic We could 
then still maintain that the founder of the Nyaya school was 
the author of the Fourteen Fallaaes without denying that the 
Nyaya philosophy was later than the other schools of philos- 
ophy. When we remember, as already pointed out, that the 
Chinese word Mocsock, not Socmock, is the literal translation 
of the Sanskrit Akshapada, another name for Gautama, the 
founder of the Nyaya system, this interpretation seems all 
the more probable. 

So then the study of human reasoning was b<^un by Gau- 

* C ► 34 

, ‘Dr Y Inoue’s Gedoh Tflsogaku, p 276, also p 131, 140, etc 
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tama, the founder of the Nyaya school. He is also known 
by the name of Socmock and, as I believe, he may be the 
author of the Fourteen Fallaaes, but is not the author of the 
Nine Reasons 


§ 4. Further Development of Logic. — Respecting the devel- 
opment of Hindu l<^ic from the time of Socmock to that 
of ^akya, our Chinese and Japanese sources give us no 
informabon In the Kwai-shin*mitz,‘ ^akya discusses the 
kind of evidence that can be accepted as proof He 
distinguishes between “pure*’ (rationa!) and “impure” (irra- 
tional) reasons m the following lists . 

I Pure. 

[. Intuitive {acts (cf the common phrase “seeing is 
. believing ”); 

3. Things to be known by common sense reasoning 
{t. e., reasomng m which habitual associations 
are appealed to ivithout explicit statement), 

3. Analogy ofhomc^eneous things; 

4. The conclu^on of a perfect syllogpsm ; 

5. Dogma ; the teachings of holy men. 

II Impure: 

s. An example which IS an exceptional case in its 
homogoieity with the thesis, and also 

2. in its heterogeneity from the thesis , 

3 Heterogeneous things taken as homogeneous 

things or 

4 homogeneous things taken as heterogeneous , 

5. An analogy taken from heterogeneous things , 

6 The conclusion of a fallacious syllogism ; 

7- The dictum of the ordinary man (as opposed to 
the dogma of the holy man) 
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That ^kya u’as not a man of extraordinary intellect is 
admitted by all modern scholars. He appears to have been 
a man of warm heart,- — a reformer concerned with the prob- 
lems of social morals, not a metaphysician. We can scarcely 
expect at his hands a sj^emabc, still less an original treat- 
ment of logic Even his naming of these five correct and 
seven fallacious kinds of reasoning I take to be rather the 
reflection of the logical teachings of his time (the sixth cen- 
tury' B. C.) than products of his own thought Whether the 
work represents fakya‘s individuality*, or the type of thought 
of his time, it is worth noticing that we have here a decidedly 
practical logic, a /ogica u/cus. Also it is worth noticing that 
the first four of the seven kinds of lallaaous reasoning are 
negative antiapations of Dinna’s famous theory of Hetu. 

About 700 years after fak-ya (200 A. D.)‘ Ryuju is said to 
have preached the Mahayana doctnne of Buddhism with great 
success. Hoh'ben-shm-ron is one of his polemical works 
agunst heresies it is also the work in which we find his 
treatise on logic The gist of his teaching may be given in 
the following schematic form : 

1. T/ie Examfle.~~\\s use in reasoning is simply to help 
the understanding of the listener. Examples are either 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, either perfect or fallaaous 

2. Reasons . — ^The correct reasons are four, — exactly the 
sameas those given by falgia, except that the fourth (syllo- 
gism) is omitted * The use of the syllogism is, however, else- 
where recognized in his writings. 

3. Language . — Its correct use is necessary to one who 
would be understood by all. Exaggeration or deficiency is to 
be avoided in the statement of the Reason, of the example and 

‘Hashukobyoh, I. 2 The dateof Rynja Is not beyond dispute, but tbu. o 
the one generally accepted among the Noidiern Buddbists Ct Ryuju-dea, 4 t; 
Kpjion kwihi/a shob, II-3S, Gfdo tetsagaka, 379 . etc 

»P 15 . 14- 
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of the whole syllogism When these cautions are neglected 
the reasoning is defective 

4. Understanding — Intellect is necessary to the under- 
standing of the reasons of others and to the ability to reason 
oneself 

5 Order. — Clear understanding of the thesis is largely 
dependent upon the order of the presentation of the reasoning. 

6. Fallacy. — ^When a reason for a thesis is not one of the 
the four mentioned above, it is called a fallacy. 

7. Difficulty tn Reasoning. — When an argument is based 
upon a fallacious reason, there follows also some awkwardness 
in expression 

Such being the logic of Ryuju, we notice that with him as 
with ?4kya the treatment is from the practical side. That 
experience in pracbcal polemic on which Ryuju bases his work 
was particularly conduave to this result 

Mirok (Maitrcya), about 900 A. ^ ’ (400 AD), treats of 
Logic in his Yoga* He, too, is principally concerned with 
practical questions, as witness the titles of his chapters, “ Of 
Kinds of Debate,” “ Of Occasions of Debate,” “ Of the Atti- 
tudes of the Debater,” " Of Defeat,” etc , but mixed in with 
such discussions we find some pure logic A thesis, accord- 
ing to Mirok, is to be supported by a reason and two exam- 
ples. Validity of the reason and of the examples requires 
that they be based cither (1) on fact, (2) on another infer- 
ence, or (3) on holy saying The analogy of and 

Ryuju is omitted The Yoga treats also of the form of 
reasoning, of which the following is an illustration • 

I. Sound IS non-ctemal, 

2 Because it is a product, 

3 Like a pot (but not like space) , 

4 A product like a pot is non-etemal, 

5 Whereas, an eternal thing like space is not a product 

' Ch,nM« InDiIalion Yuka Ron, Book XV 

>A 9 (or After For 90OMeIaiinfO 4enslio, Ii6 
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An improvement on this form was attempted by Alirok's 
disdple, Muchak. Muchak (Asamgha) treats logic in the 
tenth volume of Genyo and also m the sixteen volumes of 
Zaschuh, expounding the teachings of his master, Muchak. 
Genyo seems to be the work of his younger days, and is an 
exact reproduction of the Yoga Logic, whereas Zaschuh shows 
a slight originality on the part of the disciple The kinds of 
valid reasoning are e.xactly the same as those given in the 
Yoga, but the form of reasoning is somewhat different : 

1. Sound is non-etemal, 

2. Because it is a product, 

3. Uke a pot (but not like space) , 

4 Because a pot IS a product It IS non-eternal, soissound, 
as it is a product : 

5 Therefore, we know sound js non-etemal 

To be sure, if we look at the Yoga syllogism, the non- 
etenuty of sound is proved by likening sound (on the basts 
of its producedncss) to a pot, which 1$ both a product and 
non-etemal, but it does not expressly state that producedncss 
and non-eterrutyare essentially connected (e. g., as cause and 
effect) The connection of producedncss and non-eternity m 
the case of the pot might be accidental The fact that the 
analogy of the pot is advanced as a Reason implies that the 
connection is a necessary one, but it does not explicitly say 
so. This could not satisfy Muchak, who, in the cause of 
clearness, at least, emphasized the essential connection between 
producedncss and non-etemity by saying, "Because a pot 
is a product, it is non-etemal.” In so doing the disciple 
appeals, not merely to an instance, but to a law. He assumes 
the universality of nature, in that he infers the connection 
between producedncss and non~etermty to be a causal one, 
and in that he implies that only because this connection is a 
causal one can producedncss be adduced as evidence of non- 
etemity The basis of the Yoga mference, so far as it is 
expressed, is mere analogy founded upon a single instance 
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Muchak, for the first time m the history* of Hindu logic, 
clearly apprehended the pnnaplc of induction. It is to be 
regretted that the methods of induction were not further 
studied at this time 

Muchak had a younger brother, Seish (Vasubhandu), who 
has even overshadowed him in fame and in learning. He was 
the author of many books, and when Hiucnt-sang was in India 
he saw three books on logic attnbuted to Seish, namely, 
Ronki, Ronshiki and Ronshin ' These, to the great regret of 
later logicians, he for some reason did not bring home with him ; 
they are consequently lost Seisli in his Ronki as quoted by 
Kwei-ke,* maintained that a thesis can be proved by tw o propo- 
sitions only, and that therefore the necessary parts in a syllo- 
gistic inference are only three We regret very much that we 
cannot know further than this how far the theory of the syl- 
logism was developed in the lost books The only worktliat 
remains to us from which we can learn anything of Seish’s 
logic IS his polemic against heresies (Nyejits-ron) In this 
book he gives the following formula . 
t Sound IS non-eternal, 

2. Because it is a product of a cause. 

3 Things produced by a cause are non-eternal, like a pot, 
which IS produced by a cause and is non-elemal ; 

4 Sound is an instance of this (kind), 

5. Therefore, sound is non-ctemal * 

Such must have been the form of reasoning used in debate 
in those days, and ^ce in this book Seish was not concerned 
with theoretical logic, and since Hindu logic is primanly prac- 
tiMl in its purpose, we cannot disprove the statement of 
Kwa-ke by citing this formula It is not, however, until we 
come to Dinna that we find the uselessness of two of the five 

‘ Jlurakimi’s Immyo jensho, 129 Dumm abo speaks of this 
•G C . I 10 
»Nyojite-roQ, 25 
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propositions in the syllogism dearly and strongly insisted upon. 
With this insistence Dinna founded a “ New System.” ‘ 

§ S' The New System. — Mahadirinaga (Dinna, as he is 
more frequently called in China and Japan) lived about 
900 or 1000 years A Q (400 or 500 A. D,)* In the 
introduction to the Great Commentary Kwei-ke says Al- 
though Seish (Vasubhandu) treated logic fully m his Ronki 
and Ronshifci, yet the saence is too deep for the ordinary 
mind. Then appeared Dmna fiodhisattva He was one 
of the thousand Quddhas. living in a mountain, he trained 
his powers 0/ reflection. When be completed his U'ork, 
expounding wth the utmost skill* the deepest principles, 

, . • • with color ; the 

3r and reverence 

u i>.wk ...c,. has expounded 

lope for the first time since the Nyon (Cakya) TTie doc- 
trine once lost in lamentable rum has been rebuilt anew, mag- 
nificent, wonderful, just in the manner to meet the approval of 
the Holy Will (of f^ikya) Let the people have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the science of reasoning ' ” This Buddhist 
myth tends to show how Dinna ivas honored by his own 
people as the great figure m the entire history of the science. 
He ia.said to have been a native of Andhara, m South India 
We do not know under what conditions or with whom he 
studied logic, but he derived his logic from Mirok's Yoga * 

I The form of the Hindu jyllogiOTigirai byBellantyne, Mix MflUir and others 
IS of this old hind They seem to hare Uhen their examples ftom the Nyaya 
sOtta and other older works The three-propositiooal syllogism was, however, m 
vented later by MahidiSaiga, and it is this new and more perfect one in which 
we are interested m this monograph. 

»Th„n, n, he »» peomlly oJW, is an abbreviation of MaUdinnSga To 

• •• (Bunyu Nanjob in 

• IS scmeCmies given 

, - of his HvSia Uraka 
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The number of Djnna’s works is said to have reached forty, 
but only one of his works in logic has been handed down to 
us, Immyo-seiri-monron (A Treatise on the Entrance to the 
Right Principle) , Nyaya-dvara-taraka-gastra is the original 
title The work was translated into Chinese by Gijoh and 
and also by Hiuent-sang (Nos 1233 and 122410 the Ming 
Library) It is a very small work, containing only from 
twenty to thirty sheets in the different editions of the Chinese 
translations, but in this small compass he has accomplished a 
complete reformation of Hindu logic The full exposition of 
the New System will be found in Part 11 of the present 
paper , here we shall merely note the revolution it effected, 
and in i^hat sense its author is to be called “ the Father of 
Modern Hindu Lc^c ” The following may be considered 
his most significant reforms and contributions . 

1 Thesis — The proposition, the point of disputation, or 
the Thesis,* is a judgment, not the terms of a judgment.’ 
Before Dinna there was some controversy as to whether the 
question is about the subject term or the predicate term 

2 Reason — “The Reasons orpremises,” says Dinna, “must 

be known truths, or truths accepted by all This is an im- 
provement on the old way of enumerating the kinds of reasons, 
in which “ fact,” “ dogma,” etc , are very ambiguous in their 
meaning and have no logical significance * 

3 Dogma — The sayings of holy men had, from the begin- 
nings of Hindu logic, been treated as a good basis for reason- 
ing, but Dinna once for all disallowed their validity.* 

4 Example— \n Dinna's form of reasoning, a proposition 
corresponding to the major premise is introduced in a definite 
and coherent form, distinct from the analogical examples of 


' *rhe lennj ** Thes«,** ** ttcuoii “ utd 'wbea ihwt lech 

meal »en»e, »fill hereafter be printed enth capiuls 
•D C.l.G C.133 
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the previous logicians,' and emphasis is laid upon this premise 
rather than upon the artalc^cal examples as furnishing the 
basis for reasoning. 

5 - The Middle Term — ^The significance of the middle 
term (called Hetu) for inference and hence for the theory of 
reasoning, is for the first time discussed by Dinna,* and the 
result of his study is the famous doctnne of the “Three 
Phases of Hetu." 

6 . Fallacy. — ^Dinna treats the pure fallacies of reasoning, 
and dismisses verbal defects from his discussion of fallacies * 
Also he completes the list of the fallacies and fixes their 
number 

Such are the main points of Dmna’s reform m logic, and it 
is this new logic which will chiefly occupy us in the present 
essay. The syllogism of Duma takes the followng form 
Thesis —Sound is eternal 
Reason —Because it is a product 
Exennple —All that is produced is non-etemal 
It will be seen that this syllogism is identical with the Aristo- 
telian Jhe exact resemblance has given nse to the hypothesis 
that there must have been an historical connection betiveen the 
Hindu and the Greek logic Some pJausihihty is lent to this 
hypothesis by the fact of Alexander's visit to India, it being 
quite possible that Alexander and his assoaates may have 
carried the philosophy of India back to Anstotle But now 
that we have seen that the Hmdu ihree-propositional syllogism 
was not in existence before 400 A- D * (lor Dlnna lived about 
900 A. f.) it is quite impossible to suppose that Anstot/e 
owed anything to the logic of Dmiia Even if we consider 
that 7000 A. f or poo A f represents Dinna’s date in 
round numbers merely, and that we may take it for 700 (for any 
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ter in dispute, not its subject merely nor its predicate. Qamkara 
developed this teaching -mth much greater clearness,* and on 
the basis of this doctrine detected some fallacies which ive 
shall have occasion to examine later. His analyses and com- 
parisons are sharp and accurate , his expression of them dis- 
tinct and pithy. His work is evidently the product of a clear 
and incisive intellect. It is not too much to say that Dmna’s 
teachings could never have been so widely known had not 
^amkara given them such clear exposition, nor, as we shall 
see, is his work entirely without original features. 

Alter Dinna and famkara verj' little can be traced in the 
Chinese and Japanese literature concerning the history of l<^ic 
in India. According to the tradition of North Hall of the Mon- 
astery of Kohfuk-ji, in Japan,* logic was handed down by Dmna 
through ^atnkara, Gohoh,Tok*keh. An-keh, Shmshoh, Nanda, 
Jogwetr, Kwabenn, Shoyu, Shosht and Chigetts, to Kai-ken, 
whose Sanskrit name is ^ilabhadra, a famous, pnest of N&landa 
the greatest scholar of his time (625 AD) and the favorite 
master of the Chinese sage Hiuen-tsang It would seem that 
logic made no progress in India during this penod, for the 
logic which Hiuen-tsang brought back to China is the logic 
of Dinna and famkara, and had anything new been developed 
he would, of course, have brought accounts of it back with 
him. It would appear that exactly as medieval philosophy 
in Europe became the rnstniment of Chnstian theology, so 
the function of Hindu logic dunng this penod was to serve as 
handmaid to the Buddhist theology. 

‘P C.5-6 
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Chapter II Introduction of Logic into China and 
Japan 

16 LogKin C7«»a— The history of Hindu logic in China 
begins, as we have said, Avith its introduction by Hiuen-tsang 
Of this sage the Great Commentaiy* gives us the following ac- 
count Bomin6ooA I> . heappcarstohavcspent his youthin 
dilipnt study. At twenty-eight years of age he was seized 
with the ambition to go to India to continue his logical studies 
Having asked permission of his governor, and having been un- 
able to convince him of the necessity of such a journey, he 
was refused. Still clinging to his purpose, he ran away in the 
second year of Tei-Kwan of the Tang Dynasty {628 AD), 
and traveledwestward When he came to Ka^mira, m North 
India he met Samkhya-yasha (Shyu-shoh, in Chinese), 
f s«venty-first year, filled with the 

obtained a heavenly genius, opened special 
urses o ectures upon several subjects , among them was 
Hu «r th« ability of the young Chinese 

«ems to have been very high. "The power (intellectual)," 
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After sixteen years’ absence he came back to Chma jn the 
nineteenth year of the Tei-kwan, and arnved at his home on 
the twenty-fourth of the first month From the fifth month 
of the same year he began to translate some 657 SQlras and 
^astras which he had brought back with him from India 
This he did while dwelling in the Monastery of Kohfuk-ji, and 
at the imperial request On this work he was engaged for 
nineteen years, until the tenth month of the third year of the 
Ryusak (663 A. D ), complebng the translation of seventy- 
four Sotris and ^astras, the translation of the Hetu-vidya 
Nyaya-praveqa-taraka-^astra being dated the sixth of the 
eighth month of the twenty-first year of the Tei-kwan On the 
fifth of the second month of the following year, the first year 
of tile Riutok (664 A. D ), he died m the Gyokkwa Temple, 
sixty-four years of age 

Among the disciples of Hmen-tsang the greatest logician 
IS Kwei-ke With Duma’s ^astra on the one hand, and 
the notes from Hiuen-tsang’s lectures on the other, he 
ivrote six volumes of commentary on ^amkara's Prave^a ^as- 
tra. This is the standard Chinese work on Hindu logic : it 
has since come to be known as the " Great Commentary " 

Bunki, Seimai, Bumbi, Shinfcn and Jogan were contempo- 
raries of Kwei-ke, and also wrote valuable books on logic, 
but they were overshadowed by the fame of Kwei-ke's 
“ Great Commentary.” 

Among Kwei-he’s disciples was Ket-shoh, who wrote Gidan 
and Sanyou in criticism of the then existing commentanes on 
logic His disciple Chi-shu wrote Zenke and Kwoke, explain- 
ing and commenting upon the literal and technical meanings 
of terms used in the “ Great Commentary." After these men 
there followed a long senes of monks well known m logic; 
for example, Douyu, Dohkwan, Taiken, Seikwa, and others, 
who contnbuted to the development of Chinese Buddhism 
and its theology, but are not of sufficient importance to de- 
serve detailed mention 
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I 7. Logic tn Japan — In the reign of the Emperor Kohtok 
a Japanese monk, Dohshoh,‘ went into China (653 A. D ) to 
study theology There hestayed forthree years It was just 
after Hiuen-tsang had returned from India, and the transla- 
tion of the new Sanskrit scnptures was going on in the impe- 
rial monastery. The fameof theleamed scholarwas growing 
from day to day, and young monks were swarming around 
him from every quarter of the empire. So Dohshoh also 
went to Hiuen-tsang and studied with him. After his return 
to Japan in 656 A. D. he lectured tn the Monastery of Gen- 
kohji of Kara, his teachings received the name of the doc- 
trine of the South Hall 

Five years later than Dohshoh, in the fourth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Genseh (658 A. D ), Chishuh and Chi- 
tatsu went to China also to study theology, and brought back 
further information concenung Hindu logic 

In 703 A. D , the third year of Tsihoh of Emperor 
Temmb, Chihoh ivith Chiran and Chiyuh went to China and 
brought home the " Great Commentary,'’ together with other 
books. 

Of Chihoh there were many disaples, the most distin- 
guished being Giyen. Of Giyen there were seven distinguished 
pupils, Gembph, Gyohki, Senkyo, Ryobih, Gyotatsu, Ryuson 
and Ryohhen 

When Gemboh became full of ambition and went to China, 
thirteen years later than Chihoh, in the second year of Reiki 
of Emperor Gensei (716 A. D), Chishu, the master of Chi- 
hoh, was still teaching So under Chishu he studied, and 
when he came back he brought the “ Great Commentary " 
and other works on logic. His lectures m the Monastery of 
Kohfuk-ji, of Kara, were known as the teaching of the North 
Hall 

Both at the North and South Halls logical and other sd- 
I Kit&t>auke'i Crajo, i , Monbm'B Imcoyo, 153 xtq 
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cnees were mncli studied, Myosen, Zenshu, Shinkyo, Genshin 
Zohshun and others being theUter masters of logic at the 

” Such is the history of the mtroduction of Hindu logic into 
China and Japan. To give a clear vieiv of the succession 
the logical masters, 1 offer the follmving table ■ 
Samkhya-yasha pWhadm J^nabhadm___]ayasena 
Hiucn-tsang 

I 


Kwei-kc and othcfs 

Kd-shoh 

Chi*shu 


Dohsoh Chishuh and Chitatsu 
(South Hall, Japan ) 


Douyu 
Dohkwan 
Tdken 
Seikwa, etc. 
(In China ) 


Chihoh and two others- 

1 


Giyen 

I 


Gemboh and sbi . 

(North Hall, Japan.) 



PART II THE LOGIC OF MAHADINNAGA. 

Chapter 1. General Plan 
§ 8. Divisions of Dinnds System —The logic of Dmna and 
^atpkara we have seen to be the best developed system of 
Hindu logic, and it is with this that we are chiefly concerned 
in the present monograph 

Before Dinna we have found a lack of systematic treatment 
It IS a system, then, which Dmna developed and which ^am- 
kara perfected ^amkara says m the beginning of his 
work,* " Demonstration and refutation and their respective 
fallacies are used in argument with a second person, 
while intuition, the secondary idea and their respective 
fallacies are for self-understanding, — such is the logical 
pnnciple of all ancient authors ” That is, from the point 
of view of the debater, he divides all arguments into 
two kinds,-— ^i) those which are addressed to another for the 
purpose of convincing, and (a) those which one uses in one’s 
own thought for the purpose of winning to certainty Each 
of these two is subdivided into four, making in all the so-called 
“ Eight Great Divisions ’’ These are 

1 Demonstration —Proof is necessary when others do not 
understand or believe an assertion Therefore the reasoning 
to convince an opponent is one land of argument This is 
called demonstration 

2 Refutation — Disproof of an assumed thesis, or at least a 
mere destruction of proof, is another kind of reasoning But 
apart from the point of view of debate there is no difference 
between this and the preceding type It is only in practical 
logic that such a distinction would be made 

3 and 4. Fallacies — A disputant is liable to make a falla- 
cious argument in both of these processes ; and ^amkara has 

' P C . 3-4 
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treated the two kinds separately, the so-called “Socmock’s 
Fourteen Fallacies, being fallaaes of refutation, 

5. Intuition . — ^\Vhen one receives an impression, external or 
internal, one has knowlec^e in its first stage, — one has an 
intuition. Intuition is the first step to the understanding of 
the world or of self, and intuition can be advanced as a reason 

6. Secondary Idea . — When a pure sensation or impression 
is made the material of mental activity, so that its form is 
changed, it is called a secondary idea Of this we shall speak 
in detail later * 

7 and 8 Fa/farw.— These last two are also subject to fal- 
lao'cs or misunderstandings 

Such are the general divisions of the treatment of logic by 
Dinna and ^aipkara^ and we shall follow their order as closely 
as may be in the following treatment of their system 

»Vid 



Chapter II. On Demonstration. 

§ 9 Terms and ProposOioHS — ^The Thesis consists of the 
subject and the predicate Neither the one nor the other 
taken by itself is the point of disputation ; * only when they 
are combined together in the form of a proposition have we a 
matter for discussion. If the statement is made, “ Sound is 
eternal, “ it is understood by the disputants that there is such 
a thing as sound and that some things are eternal. The 
author of the “Great Commentary”* refers to the terms as 
the “ Thesis-parts,” and the combination m the proposition, 
the “ entire Thesis ” 

The distinctions of Anstotelian I<^ic between negative and 
affirmative, universal and particular propositions, are also to 
be found in Hindu logic.* 

§ 10 Subject and Predicate subject of the Thesis is 
called “ object • ” it is the object of which something is 
asserted. The predicate is called the " significance ; "* it is a 
meaning which is given to the object by the proposition whose 
predicate it is 

Subject and predicate stand m a three-fold relabon to each 
other, (i) When the subject is uttered by itself it merely 
calls our attention to a certain object, but if the predicate be 
uttered it effects a double change, (a) it particularizes the 
mraning of the subject, and (^) it includes the subject under 
a arger genus For example, in the judgment, " diamonds 
are combustible,” the predicate out of all the attributes pos- 
sessed by diamonds particularizes their combustibility, and 
also places diamonds in the class of combustible things. 

‘P.g., s- 6 : c c, 1 asw 
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Terms and Propcsitions. 

(2) The predicate is called “mode," because by its utterance a 
particular way of thinking of the subject is determined, but on 
the other hand the subject must have the attributes connoted 
by the predicate,* that is, the subject must have the “ mode ” 
contained in itself. Hence the subject is called “mode posses- 
sor." In other word^ the proposition is looked upon as a 
process of analyzing the subject, separating a certain attribute 
from the others possessed by the subject, and this attrib- 
ute is to be the “ mode ” in which we are to think of the sub- 
ject presented in a given proposition.* (3) Lastly, the subject 
is said to be “ differentiated " and the predicate to “ differen- 
tiate." For jn the Thesis the predicate differentiates the 
subj'ect from that from which it is heterogeneous * When dia- 
monds are said to be combustible, they are separated from the 
■class of non-combustible matter. 

Neither Dinna nor ^amkara offers a clear analysis of the 
import of the proposition, or develops a definite theory of the 
judgment, but these views of subject and predicate give us 
some data from which we may construct their theory A 
more complete analysis of their meaning is offered m a later 
portion of the present monograph.* 

§ II. The Thesis. — As already stated, the Thesis furnishes 
the theme for disputation. ProposiUosis may be divided into 
four classes* with respect to their fitness to serve as Theses 
(l) Unwcrsally accepted truths — A truth that is self-evident 
or that is universally accepted by human opinion has no value 
as 3 Thesis, for it requires no proof (3) —The theory 

or teaching of a certain school is one kind of universally 
accepted truth wthin that school (3) Implied truth — When 
a Thesis is admitted, it is a mistake to think that another truth 
‘G C, i.*7i Z.G, a a« 

•This neats all proposuiona as cxpiessioas of analjtical jodsmenls,— judg. 
nieols that analyse wbat is giaen id a pereeptioo 
•G C.. 1 ai; Z G , a ai-aa 
»Vid Note IV, 
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implied m it needs no furthei proof The Thesis is not perfect 
so long as all that is implied in it is not expressed (4) indi- 
vidual opinion — Only an opinion which could excite the dis- 
agreement of an opponent could serve as the basis for dispute 
If an assertion is of a hind to whiCh no objection is made no 
proof of It IS needed An assertion which may be questioned 
IS always •' made of one's choice ” 

Thus a Thesis is any truth not accepted by the opponent 
but thrown open to doubt It is not, as one might think,* a 
new truth It may be well known to him who makes the 
assertion and tries to demonstrate it, only his opponent has 
not yet accepted it As ^mkara says,* “ By reasoning, the 
truth not yet understood by the inquirer is opened and pointed 
out” The method by which this 1$ done is to show bow the 
truth of the Thesis can be derived from already accepted 
truth The relation of Thesis and Reason is, of course, the 
central problem of Hindu logic as it is of all logic. 

§ 12 The Reason . — When for the assertion “Socrates is 
mortal,’’ the reason be given •• because he is a man,” the latter 
proposition is called the Reason for the former, which is called 
the Thesis 

It IS supposed in every Reason that the validity of the 
Thesis depends on and can be proved by the truth of this 
statement. Hence, first of all, a Reason valid for the proof 
of a Thesis must be a truth accepted by all ’ If not, the 
Thesis will be a house built upon the sand Furthermore, 
since the Reason is presented in order to prove the given 
Thesb, It must be a statement about all of that of which some- 
thing is asserted m the Thesis For if there be any part of 
the subject of the Thesis left untouched by the Reason, then 
that part of the subject of the Thesis can never be proved 
Therefore, in general, the connota^on and denotation of the 

* Cr Munk«mi lu hii Imaro, p S19 
■P C.J 
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Subject of the Thesis must not be diminished in the Reason ' 
To prove a Thesis “ mS is P,*’ the Reason must be of the 
form'‘tnS is H.”* A subject whose denotation could be 
expressed by the form "(m-f-xjS” would not invalidate the 
Reason, although x would be of no service m the proof, but 
if its denotation were expressed by "(m — ^x)S," it would never 
prove that the predicate belonged to another class, “mS" 
Thus in Hindu logic the form of the Reason is fixed ; it takes 
the subject of the Thesis for its own, the distribution remain- 
ing undiminished 

The new element introduced into the Reason is the Middle 
Term, or as the Hindu logicians called it, Hetu The whole 
value and weight of the Reason depends upon this element, 
and it js upon the problem of the Middle Term that Dinna 
continually dwells. 

§ 13 Tile —There is no more inappropriate name 

in Hindu logic than *' Example,” applied as it is to the major 
premise. To understand the use of such a term we must 
remember that previous to Dmna’s time the major premise 
was replaced by an enumeration of homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous examples from which one was to draw the analogy 
ft was due to Dinna’s own influence that these particular 
instances took the form of universal proposition serving as a 
major premise He retained for this proposition, however, the 
old name of “example.’' It would have been better had 
Dinna changed the name for that part of his syllogism, but 
since he did not, nor any of bis successors, we shall retain the 
tradibonal term throughout the present monograph, designating 
the major premise as “ &cample" with the capital E, an ana- 
logical example as “ example " with the small e. Example in 
this latter sense is still retained by Dinna. but only as an aux- 


tenn) And here m means an/ 
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iliary to the understanding of the thing demonstrated, not as 
an essential element of reasoning 

As has already been pointed out, the Hindu logicians 
regard all things as divided into two classes with respect to 
any attribute A, namely those which are homogeneous with 
and those which are heterc^eneous from A. Dinoa makes use 
of both Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Examples to assist 
the understanding of the hearer ' Thus — 

All diamonds aie combustible, 

Toi ull diamonds me caiboo, 

Aod all cuTbon is combustible, as graphite, 

but no DoD-cotabustible matter u carbon, at gold. 

1 . Homcgtneous Example Dinna's introduction of 

the major premise, it was deemed necessary that the examples 
given m the reasoning should by their connotation be homo- 
geneous with the predicate of the Thesis, and also with Hetu. 
When It was said 

Diamonds are combustible, 
because (ber are catbeo, 
like grapbue, charcoal, etc , 

It was intended to point out that tWngs of this kind were both 
carbon and combustible They were, then, homogeneous 
with the predicate of the Thesis and ivith Hetu. Graphite in 
being carbon and at the same hme combustible, was thought 
by the old logic of Muchak and Seish to furnish the connect- 
ing link between the property of being carbon and combusti- 
bility. But when Dinna’s attention was once directed to this 
problem, he did not feel that the enumeration of other cases 
such as graphite, charcoal, etc, which, ive find, are things that 
ate both carbon and conihustible, was adequate ground for the 
assertion that diamonds were also combustible, being carbon 
He says, “The connotation of the major term (combustibility] 
must inevitably be in Hetu (carbon) in a proof of the Thesis,’ 

ip 14 Cf Eiimiple. m G C. 3 1-17. P 9, 12-IS; Z G , 3 SI-S3; 
4 1-9- 
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a:3d t£> show this inevitsbihty we must assert that all that 
which is Hetu (carbon) has the connotation of the major term 
(combustibility). So long as we cannot assert this we have 
not furnished a complete proof for the Thesis (diamonds 
are combustible) "* Thus he thought it necessary to intro- 
duce a universal proportion to take the place of the analogi- 
cal examples, and he gave us a new syllogistic form . 

“ Diamoiuls are combustible. 

Cocause tbej an caiboa. 

And all caiboo is combustible *'> 

His rule for the formation of the new Example is, “ Take the 
middle term for the subject and the major term for the predi- 
cate."^ If the Thesis and Reason are respectively 
All S IS C 
All S IS H. 

then according to this rule the Example for the syllogism 
should be 

AH II IS P, 

never "All P is H,” and if the Example cannot be made to 
conform to this formula, the reasoning is not sound 

2. Heterogeneous Example. — Although the Homogeneous 
Example is all that is necessary m the proof of a Thesis to show 
the inevitable relation between Hetu and the major term, yet 
it would be still safer reasoning.* thought Dinna, were we sure 
that no likeness whatever exists between Hetu and the 
heterogeneous major (H and noti-P) ‘ Hence he introduced 
as auxiliary to the major premise, the Heterogeneous Exam- 
ple. For instance, in our previous illustration the Heteroge- 
neous Example would be "No non-combustible matter is 
carbon,"— —in symbolic form, '* No noir-P is H." The form 

‘D 9., J3; C.C, 39 

• His illustration m t» ? , i j, « about ibe lwo-«termt7 of sound, and the Ex- 
ample is “ All products ate non etenial " 

»D <;., 13; G C, 3 9 
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that Dinna prescribes for the Heterogeneous Example directs 
the reasoner to take ‘'the heterogeneous major term for the 
subject and Hetu for the predicate of the universal negative 
proposition ”* 

3. Analogical Exam^ts — ^To these universal propositions 
forming respectively the homogeneous and heterogeneous Ex- 
amples, Dinna adds, as a relic of past theories, a series of ana- 
logical examples whosepurpose is purely didactic, — to furnish 
a hint, as it were, of the inductive process by which the uni- 
versal proposition serving as an Example was obtamed. So 
then, so far as deduction is concerned, the propositions neces- 
sary to the proof are only three The Heterogeneous Exam- 
ple and both kinds of anali^ical examples have some interest 
or the art of debate, but none for the science of reasoning.* 

§ 14 The Syllogism have now examined the syllo- 
gism of Dinna and (Jamkara in its parts. It is necessary that 
we 8 ould look at it as a whole for our better understanding 
or what IS to follow And first of all, let us review the rules 
of syllogisuc reasoning and put them m as compact form as 
possible ^ 

Rules of the Syllogism A syllogism has only three 
^'nents. Thesis. Reason and Example 
Ibe distnbution of the subject of the Thesis should be 
kept unaltered m the Reason 

Homogeneous Example should take Hetu for 
r ^ predicate of the Thesis (the major term) 

for Its own predicate ^ ' 

•I'OpW take the heterogene- 


the Hn ' beumversal propositions , 

oo'rr “ffineation, the H^rogene- 

ous a universal negation. 
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These rules need no further ejgslanation. From them we 
obtain the following : 

CoroUants. — I. There « only one form of the syllogism This 
form is — 

mSisP 
mSisH 
Al) II IS P 

This follows from the requirements of all syllogistic rules 
11. Three terms and only three can be used in the syllogism 
Two of them are included m the Thesis (by Rules II and III). 
The one other term that can be used js Hetu 

III The Thesis js to be proved hy the Reason and the 
Example In these the distnbution of the major and minor 
temis must be the same as m the Thesis (by Rules II and III) 
IV. Hetu IS always distributed at least once, namely, m 
the Homogeneous Example (by Rules III a and IV) 

Thus, although the Hindu rules of syllogistic form are 
originally few m number, they embrace all the scholastic 
rules with the exception of the superfluous rules respecting 
particular and negative premises ' 

The most interesting thing to be noticed in the Hindu 
syllogism is its symbolic fomi We may turn to consider the 
' To compare the rules of the irllogisin m scholastic logic 
1 Every syllogismhaa three and only three terms,— compare Cbroltaiy II from 
Rules II and III 

9 Every syllr^isor conlataa three and only three p'^iositioss See Rule I 

3. The middle term must be distnbiited at least once, and must not be ambigu 
out Corollary IV, Rules IH o. f, IV 

4. Ko terras must be distributed m the conclusion which were not distributed 
■n one of the premises Corollary III, Rules tl. III «. S 

S- From negative premises nothic^ can be rnferred Rule II, cf i 

*5 (*)• 

6. If one premise be negative. Ore conclusum must be negative . and con- 
versely, to prove a negative conclusum one of the premises must be negative 
This IS absent in Hindu logic 

7 From two particular premises, no conclusioo can be drawn Rule II, cf 

afeollS C*1 

S If one premise be particular the eondnsioo must 
abseni in Hindu logic. 
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relation of this to the Aristotdian division into figures and the 
scholastic dmsion into moods. 

2 . Figures and Moods — Corollary I tells us that the fixed 
form of the syllogism is . 


AHHisP 

And I am not aware that Dinna or any other Hindu logician 
studied the different positions in which the middle might 
occur They seem to have regarded the form Barbara as 
typical of all syllogisbc reasoning And yet it may be that 
this disregard of the other moods of the syllogism was not 
altogether an oversight The scholastic doctrine of moods 
an gures depends upon the classificabon of judgments as 
affirmahve and negative, universal and particular Although. 
M we ave said, these diflerences of type were recognized by 
the Hindu logiaans,‘ it may be that they regarded them as 
unessenti For example, their distinction between thehet* 
erogmeous and the homogeneous made it particularly natural 
lor them to treat a universal negative proposition as though it 
. ^ fmativc,— a pracbee common enough in post-Aris- 

lo ’denbfy the negabve 
judgment •• No A is B ■' with the affirmative Ah A is noh-B.*' 
, i IS possi e to treat a particular judgment as univer- 
Und.s7nh“. out. a term 

respect to a to one class, is distnbuted with 

A? hat a A-s •’ are all the 

mi; A Thatis. If -‘some A’s- 

iielnL iX " A-s and not any 

be treateH', “>I»Mionasto»l, ether " some A’s " should 

aesCme^ ?■ fj’’' of the spe- 

, and Hindu log,c prefers the latter way of dealing 

I ‘slit's:::; k" . 

D.? dixsootswrototr™, 
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the H and the S, and whatever the import of the proposition 
"S IS H ” may be, this much is certain, — that II is said about 
the whole of S, not of a part of it merely. The Reason was 
given to establish the Thesis, and if H is said about the part 
only of S, then the Reason is only valid for that part of S, and 
consequently the applicability of the predicate to the whole of 
S cannot be proven by it. In the reasoning, “ All diamonds 
are combustible because they arc carbon,” if being carbon is 
true only of some diamonds, then that" some" and not "all ' 
are shown to possess the property of combustibility. Thus 
Hetu, in order to prove that S is P, must be about as many 
things as are included in S* lienee Dinna declares that H is 
the predicate of the total S,' The failure to establish this 
relation between Hetu and the subject of the Thesis, results 
in the fallacy of the illicit minor 

2 Second /Virtfr— Since there is a relation between S 
and H, it follows that if there be any relation between H and 
P, It IS possible that the relation between S and P could be 
found This relation between H and P is furnished by the 
Homogeneous Example, which states " H isP." IfA»=li 
and B a C, then a prion A = C So the relation of H with P 
IS another important step in the proof of the Thesis, and this 
phase of Hetu was Dinna’s second object of study 

Whatever the import of tlic proposition may be, it is evident 
that H which carries P in or with it is connected with P by 
the Example, and unless this connection of H witli P is in- 
variable, the fact that S is P can never be proved. If combus- 
tibility does not necessanly follow from the property of being 
carbon, diamonds, although they are carbon, may not be 
combustible Combustibility may be an attnbute of things 
^her than carbon, but must at least apply to carbon. Hence 
Dmna declares that H must necessanly be included in the 
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da.s or .hmiis homogeneous sviU. P.' We 

treatment of the so-called “Nme R«.ons “f ^ 

trvo correct Reasons were torno- 

geneous and no heterogeneous and 

geneous and no heterogeneous ) element and 

Les includes all of “neons 

someUmes only part of rt. ^"/"Sat iCor the 

tlTp'is ifsCX ToL HTonly that H should be always 

T'-a—u-Sr”--."*" 

.»rs 

says Dinna, must be totally a . j the proof will 
etimple, that some carbon rs nm ‘^rt'of carbon 

then be impossrble f»' a» 

;tdo‘: rtoT .« «H.cH any .nd,v,d«al case of H 

'“t; Hetu appears ,n the Reason as a pred.cate mcludmg the 
total subject of the The«s Reason depends upon the 

a Thepnncipleofinfenmce-ft-R-'’ 
inseparablhty of Hetu D.nna’s doctrme o 

predicate of the Thesis replaced the analogical 

inference. With this P"”^ , this principle he 

examples with the new EnampI . 

introduced a new lope common with the P-heter- 

3 Hetu has n=tw;“^. ,, ,^cs a step m.o d. ptoof 
ogeneoos world in® “ 
has become invalid 
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In Hindu lope reasoning is said to be fallacious in four 
ways with respect to the first phase of Hctu, in six ways with 
respect to either the second or the tiurd, and in four ways 
with respect to both the second or the third phase, making 
fourteen altogether The Fourteen Fallacies will receive a 
detailed discussion in Chapter IV. 



Chapter III. Om Refutation. 

I l 6 . Proof andPisprotf . — ^AH aiguments, from the wrang- 
ling of children to the disputation of philosophers, have for 
their end either the proof or the disproof of a Thesis. The 
nature of arguments advanced in proof has been considered 
in the preceding chapters We turn now to the analysis of 
arguments urged in disproof of a Thesis There is, to be 
sure, no difference between the two for a logic of inference 
It is a practical logic which insists upon such a distinction 
And even Hindu logic, practical as it is, takes little notice of 
the theory of disproof after the time of Dinna and fainkara 
It was a respect for tradition that made these reformers accord 
an independent treatment to the reasoning of disproof Re« 
specting propositions, syllogistic constnictions, and inference, 
nothing new could be developed from the study of the doc- 
trine of refutation. 

A proof IS the establishment of a Thesis, and disproof is 
the destruction thereof. Hence arguments urged in proof 
and in disproof cannot both be correct Disproof is possible 
only when a fallacy is inherentin the proof Soitissaid, “The 
domain of refutation is co-extensive with the failaaes of 
demonstration.” * If a Thesis be proved by a perfect reason- 
ing, it is impossible to disprove it Sophism and eloquence 
may assist in carrying the impression of disproof to the vulgar, 
but to do this is not the aim of Hindu logic which, however 
practical, is not sophistical. 

§ 17. Refutation — ^\Vhen an argument is urged in disproof 
it is called an argument m refutation. In refutation, then, it is 
necessary to discover some defect in the opposing demonstra- 
tion And when any faliaiy is found in the proof, then there 
are two ways of undertaking refutation.* 

>G C., 1 195 Z G ,33 
ID. g, 19 ; P g..36 
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I. The S^lloj^ttc Metftod — method of rcfuLition is to 
present a s> llogism w luch can prove a proposition contradictory 
toa given Thesis ' Thus when it is argued, 

“ Dry timd than wivtiim. 

Ilroote it U brttn lti»n Bolhing, 

And i>n(htn|> ii bdlcr Itian wisdom.” 

It may be refuted by another syllogism, 

" Dry bread U Itoi brtirr lhanvisjnen, 
tlccause st ii a aulrtul tbin|'. 

And BO matcml thing is Lttirf than wisdom ” 


m which the opponent, laving seen the double sense of the 
word “nothing," used as Hctu in the demonstration, ha.s 
avoided the u«e of such ambiguous word and has shown how 
the true reasoning ought to be presented 

2 The Detective it/rz/ioif,— When one cannot construct a 
syllogism supporting the contradictory Tliesis, it Is sufficient 
to point out the defect in the demonstration, to an unac« 
cepted Reason or Example, or to some fallacy in the way in 
which the statements serving as Reason or Example arc cm- 
p oyo Tlat is to say, it is sufficient to point out any error 
or falla^ m the argument of proof in order to effect a rcfula- 
tion This method, hoivever. docs not necessanly dispro%-e 
c rut of the Thesis, it only leaves it unsupported. 

. ^ these two methods the opponent am be 

“g o a conviction of the unsoundness of his position. 


«D g,&.i3 
*D ^ , 8-13, 1^20 
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s .8. General D.clr.nc and CtareeJUalwn ieket k. 
reining, whether in n proof or a ‘ ^ 

.o attain its end. Such farlure must result -f P"^ 
arrive at a eonelusion eontrad.ct.ng *P‘"" H 

reasoning be based upon an arb.tran. assumpbon. or .f the 
relninlbe of an .llog.eal nature. Inali such 
he fails to demonstrate or to refute the Thes.s. 
never eonvince h.s opponent' Such reason.ng.sderect.ve. 

those whi=h co„.m„ defec..ve .« 

to convince the opponent , . ♦i,» Thesis But of 

feet, and thus fail to be contained m one 

whatever kind the defect may it convenient 

or more of the propositions v Thesis (nine), ( 2 ) 

to divide fallacies into (i) the ExLple(ten)* In 

of the Reason (fourteen), and ( 3 ) of 

all, then, there are of wh.ch a syllogism 

consider the combinations of the fa .-creased Of this 

may be gu.l^. the Reason . .7,' 

kind the Thesis is said p - « ^ s Fortunately it 

the Example S4.‘ m f “lid Fallacies- .n 

is unnecessary to treat all to le" 

order to undemtand H.ndu 'o^'. “■* ""= “*>' 

selves to *'=llll,lll_ThatafaIlacycanbe.nvolved 

in llmerellenh''"'” 

.D.?...S.G C.J.S. 7 >i ■>“’ 

*C C. * *1 
»D 15-33 
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admitted m Anstotelian logic. The Hindu logicians, how- 
ever, understood by fallacy any (ault ivhich is connected with 
argumentation Having detected t>*pcs*of proposition which 
could not offer proper subject-matter for proof, they naturally 
regarded It as possible for the mere statement of a Thesis to be 
fallacious * Thus in his Drtra-tinika-^astra Dinna gives five 
examples of fallacious Theses* These are also treated by 
famkara in his Pravc^a-taraka-^aslra.* 

i Thesis contradutory to intuitional facts. — A Thesis is a 
proposition adranced for proof, but if it be in flat contradiction 
to a fact It cannot be proved, for proof, after all, is to be based 
upon facts, which cannot be contradictory in themselves Thus 
to say that sound is inaudible is to commit the fallacy of pre- 
senting as a Thesis a statement contrary to fact 
S Thesis eontradietory to secondary ideas — A secondary idea, 

« 1 shall later explain at greater length.* is an idea somewhat 
less immediate than a bare intuition. » r . an idea connected 
with an intuiuon by thoroughly habitual assoaations If I 
see the sun going down m the west, I glean from the percep- 
tion that evening is coming The idea of the approaching 
evening is a secondary idea, bdng derived by some mental 
activity from a newly received intuiUon of the setting sun If 
at such a time I make the sUtement. •• It is a beautiful mom- 
statement is as patent an absurdity as though I had 
said The sun is not setting ” It ,s thus unfit to serve as a 


3 Thesis contradictory to the publicundcrstanding.—l^^^xo^ 
lUon which fails to convey an intelligible meaning cannot 


or proof, on 
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be a perfect Thesis If the assertion is in opposition to the 
public belief, it often fails to convey its meaning to the public, 
and in so far as this is so, it is an imperfect Thesis. But 
Dinna adds that such a proposition can be made a perfect 
Thesis by prehxing some such phrase as “ I maintain that ” 
For example, " I maintain that women and money are abomin- 
able things.” 

4 - Thesis contradictory to ends own doctrine — Inconsistent 
assertions are also said to be fallacious, for they serve as their 
own refutation Dinna gives as an example the judgment 
“ Sound IS eternal ” This js only contradictory for the Vaife- 
shika philosophers, it is for this school an insane, rather than 
a self-contradictoiy Thesis in the modern sense 

5- Thesis contradictory IN tfsel/.-^h self-contradictory prop- 
osition, such as " No assertion is true ” is suicidal Such a 
proposition admits of no proof and needs no disproof 

The next four fallacies of the Tliesis are not found in Dinna 's 
work, but only in ^amkara’s This is one of the very few 
additions made by later philosophers to Dinna's system It 
will be remembered that Dmna said, "The terms used m the 
Thesis must be accepted by all if not, there must be a ques- 
tion as to the meaning of the terms before one can proceed to 
prove the Thesis Upon this prindple of Dinna's teaching,' 
^amkara developed the following:* 

6. If a disputant wishes to prove that '* God is almighty,” 
and if his opponent questions the very existence of God, then 
the Thesis is not a fit subject for proof until at least God’s ex- 
istence is admitted by the opponent Such a Thesis is called 
a Thesis Avith an unaccepted subject 

7. If the predicate of the The^ is m quesuon, the Thesis is 
said to be one with an unaccepted predicate. 

8 And if both subject and predicate are questioned, then 
the Thesis is one with both parts unaccepted. 

>D 1; G C.t 

*r. 9, i7'it 
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9 The last fallacy of the Thesis is of quite a different char- 
acter from the preceding. If in the first fallacy it was regarded 
as absurd to maintain as a Thesis a statement directly contra- 
dictory to fact, so in the last fallacy it is maintained .to be 
equally absurd and fallaaous to offer as a Thesis a statement 
which everyone would acc^t as a plain statement of fact' 
No less absurd than to propose the Thesis “ Sound is inaud- 
ible" IS It to propose the Thesis “Sound is audible." In 
proof, a umvenally accepted truth is treated as an imperfect 
Thesis 


Summary —The nine follaacs of the Thesis are not fallacies 
in the Anstotchan sense. They do not point out reasons which 
ought not to be given to establish a statement, but state- 
ments which ought not to be reasoned about. If they are 
propositions which are not sound (j, 2, 4, and 5), or not 
intelligible as a whole (3), or in their parts (6, 7 and 8), or if 
they do not need any demonstration (oV they cannot be 
Mgarded as good Theses. 


r 11^ Reason — Dtnna enumerated fourteen 

fallacies of the Reason These he classed into three groups 
with rtfercnce to the phases of Hetu The first four are those 
which are defective m the first phase of Hetu. the next six 
are those which are defective in either the second or the third 
P^e, and the last four arc those which are defective in both 
the second and the third phases 

I. The four •* UnaecomphskabUsl'-Al Hetu m the Reason 
not apply to the individuals devoted by the subject of the 
‘S. c eason cannot petfonn its function of proving the 
Thesis : It ,s set an “unaccomplishable" task 
iK,f ’r “ ^ disputants that Hetu is true of 

that of which something „ said in the Thesis, then the Reason 
^n^either prove nor d^prove the Thesis In the reason- 


•Cf llmne,Trt»li*»c«i ItnmiB 

nit of doopnj tn truth i 


a that of Ukt 


1 . r III,] 16 

nC much fitmi ' 
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Sound la non denial. 

Because it is 

Hetu "is visible" is not true of sound If this Jack of truth 
IS recognized (i^ by both sides, the Reason is said to be un- 
acceptable for both : (2) if by one side only, unacceptable for 

(3) Even when the truth of Hetu predicated of the 
subject of the Thesis is merely doubted but not altogether 
denied, the Reason cannot accomplish its function. In this 
case it is said to be impoicnt through doubt (4) If the exist- 
ence of that of which Hetu is predicated is questioned, the 
Reason cannot be given, on the same ground that the Thesis 
was regarded as fallacious when the existence of its subject 
was not adn^itted. This is called the fallacy cf impotence due 
to the subject In various ways, then, the four fallacious 
reasons are those in which Hetu is not admitted to be true 
of the subj’ect. 

2. The SIX " UncertatnUes''-^\n these the fallaq^ consists 
in violating the canons of Hetu either in its second or in its 
third phase, fn the secohd phase it is required that If shall 
be some P and in the third phase that it shall be no non-P 
Uncertainty arises ivhen the Hetu is either 

(1) Ail P and all non-P (Socmock’s first relation), ’ 

(2) No P and no non-P ^ocmock’s fifth relation), 

(3) Some P and all non-P (Socmock’s seventh relation), 

(4) All P and some non-P (Socmock’s third relation), 

(5) Some P and some non-P (Socraock’s ninth relation) 

The fourth and sixth possible relations of Soemoefc are 
omitted from this classification Evidently the relations, 

H _ no P and all non-P, and H = no P and some non-P 
would not result in an "uncertainty” respecting the truth of 
the Thesis, but would amount to its disproof They violate 
both the phases of Hetu and belong therefore to the next 
group of taiiacies mentioned by Ihnna 
«Vk1.J3 
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Of the five "uncertainties’' that have been enumerated, 
the first and the second are the only ones which require 
explanation In the first, it is seen that H includes the whole 
of P and the whole of non-P and corresponds, therefore, to 
what in modem symbolic l<^c would be called the Universe 
of Discourse. An example of such a syllogism is the follow- 
ing- 

Sound IS cleinst, 

Uecsaso me ctn luu>w it, 

in which all that is knowable is supposed to include both the 
eternal and the non-eterral The second “ uncertainty,” that 
in which H is neither P nor non-P, gives nse to some diffi- 
culty. If, as IS usual In Hindu It^ic,' the Universe of Dis- 
course IS not distinguished from //if Universe, it dees not 
appear that any term could be pven which would lie outside 
of both P and non-P. In this sense the only illustrahon of 
Hetu which could commit this fallacy would be a meaningless 
or a self-contradictory term If, however, we consider the 
Universe of Discourse to be of narrower extent than the 
whole universe, such a fallacy could readily be illustrated. 
Thus, if we said 


A Kone u immoilal, 

B«cau9e it u IzMauoate, 

we could well consider “ inanimate ’’ to he outside of the dis- 
junction mortal and immortal But, of course, "immortal " 
is not equivalent to the " infinite ” term non-P. It seems 
more probable, however, that this fallacy was mentioned by 
Duma for the sake of completeness and symmetry. 

(6) The sixth type of " uncertainty " is of no little interest 
in that it contains the first recognition of the possibility of 
anbnomous reasoning and indicates the sense m which such 
reasoning was treated as fallacious An " unefrtatn opfost- 
’ Cf p. ij 
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arises when both a Thesis and its 
thesis) are supported by what seem to e va 1 
As one example, gamkara gives the following ; 


Vai^eshika aganst Mimamsa, 


i Sound » noii-«tef“»h 
Bec»oseil>s*P«>*«*-” 


Mimamsa against Vaiqeshika. 


■■ Sound IS elernaJ, 

Because il «»n •>« 

And gamkara thought both 

to be elassed as defective because they lead to eontta 
conclusions.' fallaeies Hetu is 

3 no 

imperfect both in its secon Thesis but its con- 

longer left in doubt as to the tnith o These 

tradietoiy is actually proved 

four Ineonsistencies ” are ' Thus in 

(I) Hetu inconsistent with Predicate . Thus 

•• Sound isdeittal. 

Because 

Hetu .. a product;; 

We have here the analogue ^ ^not 

mentioned by Socmock, namely. 

all)non-P.” .i,.. baldness of this feUacy is hidden by 

(2) But frequently the ba predicate of the Thesis 

the use of an ^ understood in its implied 

Then, it IS said, the f isInTonsistent -th Hetu the 

meaning, 

Reason is pronounced uw 


P ?.*3 
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(3) Dinna includes as a third case the one in which Hetu is 
inconsistent unlit ike expressed Subject Such an inconsis- 
tency, taken alone, is a breach of the rules governing Hetu in 
its first phase, and as such has already been classified among 
the “ unaccompHshables ” But now this inconsistency is 
apparently conadered with respect to the effect it may have 
upon the relation between Hetu and Predicate, i. e , as intro- 
ducing errors in the second and third phases of Hetu.* 

^amkara gives as an example the following bit of reasoning 
of the Vaiqeshika school 

“ GccenUt; is Aertber uibstance, ^uslitjr, nor aetiOB, 

Brcanse it depends opon one substance and pos 
sesMs and action ” 

But, to give an example more mtclUgible to those who are 
not familiar with the Vai^hika philosophy, we might take 
the following 

SubsUnce leeterBel 
Became it is • product 

In this case Hetu “a product" is inconsistent with the 
nature of the Subject " substance " At the same time the 
two propositions which if true would establish the Reason 
valid in the second and third phases of Hetu are both false. 
It is false, namely, that " All products are eternal,” and that 
" There are no non-etemal products ” 

(4) The last " incon^tency ” arises when Hetu is inconsis- 
tent with the implied Subject. 

Summary — ^Wc may sum up, then, the fallacies of the 
Reason as follows : The first three of the " unaccomplish- 
ables ” represent the cases in which H is not admissible of S. 
The reasoning as advanced is 

••S»T, 

SisH *• 

' Such an effect is of course acodentsl, to Ibat «e baye here, not a new 
but a eccnbmatKm of tome atrmdj noted 


' &llac7. 
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If the Reason expressed the tnic rebtions between S and H 
we should have 


As a formal syllogism this would commit one of the bllaaes 

of negaUve premises” recoEmted by scholastic logic The 

last ..nnaccomplishable” is one which is not 

fallacy in Aristotelian logic, hot the discussion as to how f 

acaSgorieal judgment ought to imply the 

subject is one which has an important place m modern logical 

'^°&c^bng the smth or last of the •• 

is onlyl fallacy of debate, for gamkara f 

log J correemess and did not mean it o ^ 

foLal fallacy), all the othefuncertaint.es may be repre 

sented in the followng scheme 

“‘"“{“SSlr »''{"Sr.Lp 

whereas it should be 


„ I Induces P (the . 

”{Md»d«sntm.r (thethHdpb.se) 

The first, third, fourth and Wth o^^the^ , “,"e7'*”The first type 
the former kind i the “^„feed in ScholasUc logic as 

evidently commits the ^ analogue 

■■ undistnbuted middle . the tottertyp 

in Scholastic logic. _ •• are of two kinds The 

reb^of ^utt:: 

resented schematically . 

1. 1 n lainc Eoanrt®** 1*6“' 

1 Cf Venn, Symbolic Lop«. 
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If the facts were truly stated, the syllogism would be 

SisF 

SisH, 

Hu non P, 

and a fallacy of negahve premise would be committed 

The last b.vo “ incon^stendes ” must, as already explained, 
be distnbuted among the other types. 

Thus we have found that some of the fourteen fallacies of 
the Reason are analogous to the Scholastic fallacies of nega- 
tive premise and undistributed middle ; some could not be 
classified among recognized types, while a few others are not 
true logical fallacies, but forms to be avoided In debate. 

§ at Fallaeies of the Example fallacies of the Ex- 
ample are ten m number The word “ example ’’ in its widest 
sense includes, as we have already seen, both homogeneous 
and heterogeneous Examples and the analogical examples 
discussed m Chapter 11. The fallacies of the Example are 
violations of the Rules III a, b and IV there laid down to 
govern the use of the Example 

I. Fallacies ef the Homogeneous Example — The first three 
are those of analogical examples and the other two are of the 
Example 

(i) An example which fails to support the homogeneous 
Example because the analogy is absent. 

•• Sound IS etunial. 

Because rt a wnhoul form, 

Utie atoms " 

In this example " atoms cannot serve as an analogue under 
the homogeneous Example because they do not share the 
charactenstic trait of being “ without form ” This is called 
Wio fallacy of excluded Hetu 

( 2 ) In the same way, if the analogical examples are not 
homogeneous with the predicate of the Thesis, they cannot 
serve to illustrate the Reason Thus 
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“ ixwiM] ts eteraxl, 
n«Anse It IS without form, 
bke m percejition,” 

m which "perception” is not “eternal” and cannot serve as 
an example. This is called the fallacy of excluded Predicate 

(3) When an analogical example commits both these falla- 
Qcs it is called excluded both. 

(4) In the foregoing seebon it was said that Dinna regarded 
the inference as invalid unless Hetu and the predicate of the 
Thesis could form the subject and the predicate respectively of 
a universal proposition Such a proposition is the one com- 
pletely satisfactory Example, and the lack of tt is regarded as 
a fellacy— the/<a//ffO’ ^ absence ef eonnccUon. 

(5) In the presentation of the Example, should the subject 
and predicate exchange places, a breach of Rule III a is com- 
imtted, and the fallacy of undistributed middle is involved Its 
formula would be 

Sul* 

S n II. 

Pit n 

To this Dinna gives the name of the tntvrted affirmation of 
the Example 

2 Fallacies of the Heterogeneous Example fallacies 
arc, mutatis mutandis, the same as the preceding five They 
include then the case of (i) included predicate; (2) included 
Hetu; (3) both included, (4) absence of disconnection, (5) 
inverted negation of Heterogeneous Example * 

We have thus passed inbnef review the thirty-three fallacie's 

• This last case is not merely Ore interchange of the subject ind predicate of a 
universal negaiiT* proposition ; such sunple conrettron could, of course, inrolie 
no iailacy The rrror referred to may be lUusttated schematimliy Ihus 
SrsF 
Sistt 
HisP 

Non II is iron F 

The la«t line should be 

NoaPsaDMlI 
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of Hindu logic I shall, I fancy, be excused from examining 
m this conneebon the " ten thousand " subdivisions of them 
§ 22. Fallaaet of Refutahon. — lleforc leaving the subject. 
Jiowever, one subsidiary class of fallacies should be considered 
The thirty-three already enumerated and examined «cre 
treated by Dinna and ^amkara as fallacies of demonstration 
m contradisunction to certain other fallacies affecting refuta- 
tion This latter class requires brief notice Of course, falla- 
cies, as fallacies of inference, arc of the same nature whether 
their object be to prove or to disprove the Thesis In every 
re^oning Hctu must have its three phases perfect : Reason 
an xample must fulfill the conditions already analyzed 
Unless these canons of reasoning are observed a fallacy is 
committed, whether to the end of proof or of disproof But 
w we have had frequent occasion to notice, Hindu logic is not 
i« * practical logic, and a practical distinction 

fall * ^ L Hence Dinna enumerates fourteen 

of , committed in the course of the disproof 

bclwten the rellacjous refu- 
-The nf ‘ » expreesed m the fomtule 

tJ„ tT°”V ‘h' d™o„st,e- 

?hey ete th “ TT "> 

conTe™^ -"ti '"It-h 

'o-ftetion 

eon a e "" '■«"«=» faUaces of refuta- 
the tendency of H.STbd 

the science , F»nficat,on of 

the ..nence and the 

•U 20 stj 

•G C , I 19, Z G 2- I -n,,. r 
“synog,.Ucm«hcKi” (p 

Uulb ‘i«-.»U.Uoe «« Ud. .f p^f, Ih, 

•D C.34 
• Chapter I, | 3 
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talion are to communicate 

Thesis and to convince t cm dependent 

understanding and the discovery intuitions and 

upon intuition and secondary i -^tenals of our rea- 

secondary ideas may thus be ca refutation could be 

soning, and since neither ^ Dinna treats them 

conducted save in terms of such nutenals. 

in connection with these processes jittle in* 

The logical -o-h= of Dmna „.,hout <l,s- 

Sight into their a tore intuition, on the one 

cussion their distincbon Any impression 

hand, and n complete .den on 

derived from the " outer oe ,”'" . put into a 

ccivedin consaousness, an ' . ,p„g m consciousness, 

class tvith oAer 

or.fanys.episUheaby .he_suh,e«,^^^^^^^_^ „„ 

passive reception on h.s p . i5 ,„atcd as an in- 

classed as a bare mtu.non ^ f„„ severa 

dividual fact. Should a un _^„^U.on All 

intuitions, this general as well as .nter- 

inluidons come through the „ an 

nal,_color, sound, etc, as 

unprwsionjast as ' .rtwitf 

iny change due W sub}*' 

SD. 9., 17 

rc, 33-34 
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intuition only m so far as it may be separated from the ob- 
ject desired and treated as a condition of mind : love, hatred, 
etc., are spoken of in the someway. Thus an intuition refers 
to a mere fact of consciousness As such it is individual and 
cont^ns no universal elements, and finally, it always comes 
through the senses, either internal or external, and is passively 
received 

I 24. Secondary Idea } — Any idea which shoM3 an clab- 
oraUon of the passively received intuition, Dinna calb a 
seconda^ idea. Thus an abstract Idea resulting from com- 
^nson is a secondary idex* So also, if an intuition is ana- 
yaed into parts, as the sum of these observed parts it is no 
longer a mere intuition but has become a secondary Idea-* 
Or a judgment formed by the comparison of two ideas,* or a 
t ir judgment obtained by the compansen of two judgments,* 
a^l such contents as involve mental activity are included in the 
class of secondary ideas. A secondary idea is. then, any 
Idea, observation or comparison which contains more than a 
passively received impression 

It will be seen that in this account no effort is made to dis- 
cuss the psychological and epistemological problems that 
might naturally be expected to arise at this point. All that 
Uinna and ^amkaca care to do is to show in what xvays one’s 
own understanding must precede argumentation It is as 
epresenfang stages in the attainment of this understanding 
are introduced De- 

monstrationand refutation aminstruments for the communica- 
tion of understanding to others It „ to be noticed that Dinna 


-.«c) 
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does not assert that into, Bon is drrectly a material forje^^om 
but only that the secondary idea is, so tha 
order to become a basis of reasomilE must be worked y 

a subjective activity and become a secondajy 

S L Fats, ZliiM-When Dinna speaks of impressions 
beilg received by an intelligent mind, he of courM re er 
the healthy mind, or ••right mind" as P“‘ 

Kwei-ke aids the comment that the \ 

organs must be included among the 

nltome evident that Dinna -=“* “^/"““".“rmmd, 
abnormal sense organs when he spo . , nranted •' an 

although it is possible that conditions." 

intelligent mind, of couRC. wi ^ * would lead us to 

However, that may be, Kim- e s ^ criterion of the 

the conception of false intuitions, » B intuition, though it 

true intuition is not secondary idea,* 

may be properly ^ „,onE tand of elaboration 

and a true intuition if it re j-rv idea * Still worse, if 

will result again in a wrong seco ^ case we 

false intuitions "“‘’'J '"“J®,,' “hen used in reasoning must 
have false seecndary tdeas,^ 

fail to support the Thesis * Camkara mention 

As materials of reasoning ignore dogma, which 

end secondary ideas and ipo _ 5 

ice, for 
Y holds 

Bie dogma of a certain siAruu ui icu- ■ • 

good only withm ,^.03 we have briefly reviewed 

§ 26. Concluding RemarK 

»G.c ,6 15 
»D. Q., >8 
■ P. <; . 35 
‘P. ?-.3S 
»P Q., 35 
•P. C . 3® 

tD.C.»7. P 33- 
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the most highly developed Hindu logic that is preserved in 
China and Japan, derived from the works of MahAdinnagaand 
^iamkara. We saw in the introduction that logic in the Nya>'a 
philosophy is styled “the gate to truth,'’ and consequently 
opens the only way to the highest bliss So Dinna concludes 
his Dvira-taraka-^astra with the words, 

“ As an antidote to intellectual poison, 
this Gate of the supreme Nyiya is opened. 

Let all outside wanderers come from the 
false doctnnes to the Truth.” 



PART III— CRITICAL NOTES 
Note I Hetovidta as Logic 
Hetuvidys- .s th= science, not the art, of reasoning : at l«st, 
as treated by Dinna and Cainkata it deserves this name t he 
earlier presentations were doubtless concerned rather with th 
art of debate than svilh the science of reasoning, 

New System this is no longer the case. The " 

the fo™ of a Thesis is defined, the function "f ^ ^ 
term is studied, and the nature of subject and p 
explained Types of inference are investigated, while ques- 
tions concerned with the art of debate are jsmisse 
We have, then, to deal with the science of 
by reasoning I mean any operauon of the human thou^by 

virtue of which it p^ses on to^ ^,'^°yya is concerned 

old. It must not be supposed that 

with the psychology of reasoning, for it n^e p^^^^ 

Study reason as an expression of human na • 

cem^d tvith the ":Lo 

mental contents, but with tho g j- 

to stand for a reah.y-that IS, '" 1 “ a F-hlem 

thought The nature of trot and the 

for psychology than o the n Hetuvidya 

bad, the beautiful and the -masoning, not a des- 

pmposes to set forth ^e a psychology 

cription of uay reasoning, I call tta.ot .deas, but 

To be sure, Dinna has “J furnishing a phnoso- 

i„ so If inference, jus. a, Min does 

phieal groundwork forte ft IT 

r„:::^::r:a;: "fum-on a„d .nfemnee 

menls of leaining in ancien 
.S,«raot 
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Nor IS Hetuvidyl a rhetonc of disputation In the work 
of Miroc, greater attention was paid to the art of debate than 
to the science of reasoning, but in the New System of Dmna 
we have seen that the use of sophisms and eloquent spedal 
pleadings was not sanctioned The subject-matter of the 
sdence was no longer mere beauty of language, but sound 
use of reason. It was to prove and to disprove that dispu- 
tants were supposed to struggle, not to carry conviction or to 
shatter belief Dinna’s system was, to be sure, still practical 
in its outcome, and especially so in its treatment of fallac>', yet 
It was not more so than the Topics or the Sophistic Refuta- 
tions of Aristotle. However practical it may have been, so 
long as the subject-matter of Hetuvidya was reasoning itself, 
and not the language used in reasoning or the arts necessary 
to carry conviction, it was a logic, not a rhetonc nor an art 
of debate. 

Finally, Hetuvidya is a realistic or malenal logic, for it 
asserts the objecbve validity of correct reasoning That Is, 
turning to expenence for the venBcation of an asserted 
premise, Hetuvidya, holds that if the two premises be verified 
in this ivay, then the conclusion of our reasoning wll square 
with expenence no less. But it does not try to explain why 
tWs should be so by classing inference among the “ forms” of 
human thought and supposing these to exercise a ''constitu- 
tive” influence on experience. Hetuvidya does not seek to 
deternune the fonns of thought in the sense in which the trans- 
cendental logic of Kant does so, nor even m the sense in which 
the formal logic of such partial Kantians as Hamilton, Mansel 
and Thomson pretends to do so Dmna and ^amkara do not 
appear to have been interested m the epistemological question 
as to why a syllogism will conduct us to objective truth That 
it will do so they bluntly assert, but the problems which have 
led others to develop a doctrine of the ■' forms of thought" do 
not appear to have occurred to them If the word “ formal ” 
be applied to a study of reasoning merely to point out that the 
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question as to the truth of the premises is ignored, then, 
indeed, Hetuvidya is a formal lo^c. It teaches the correct 
form of inferential reasoning, but it does not say that this js a 
form of human thought ; it does not say that this is the only ivay 
in which roan rax think, but that it is the way in which he 
augltt to think. And this " ought " seems to have reference 
to something in the world of &cts. For this reason I have 
tailed it a realistic or material logic, rather than a formal 
•logic. 

Hetuvidya, then, maintains the objective validity of reason , 
but shall we take the "object ” of such thought to be the 
v/orld of empirical saenc^ or the “ ultimate reality ” which 
• ' ' - this ? 

t appears 

to me that such a distinction between me vvu».^* , lenomena 
and the world of noumena does not concern the science of 
logic. Whether our world be real, or only the symbolic 
representation of the real world, it is still only one world for 
man's understanding It is the world with which mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, psychology, ethics, logic— 
any science except a certain kind of metaphysics— deal 
Logic need only lay cl34m to the same region of validity that 
other sciences possess : what this region is, may be left to 
metaphysics to determine Hotvever, I am inclined to think 
that the Hindu logicians never thought of a world lying 
beyond the senses.* They speak of the world of sense as 
objectively real, and when Dinna maintains the objective 
validity of reasoning, be means its validity in this sense-world. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer makes a distinction between Logic and 
the Theory of Reasoning.* “The distinction is inbnefthis, that 
logic formulates the most general laws of correlation among 
existences considered as objective; while an account of the 

«Tbe genent tone of the/r wnliogs, rf. IX (t, 17 , P f . 33 the Stoic 
*• MTaXiTwriit^ ^ovTooia ” fa «1>« CTiCenun of troth for these k^Kians Cf i *5 
• Pnnciplesof PsyeWogT Sec 30 *. sol *. p 
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process of reasoning formulates the most general laws of cor- 
relabon among the Ideas corresponding to these existences ” 
One Is “a division of the science of objective existence,” and 
the other is "a division of subjective science.” But if ideas 
correspond to objective existence, as Mr. Spencer himself saj-s, 
then we have no use for this disbnction tn logic, for reference 
may be made to one as well as to the other. Not only is the 
distinction quite unnecessary for our purpose, but I am afraid 
that the objective existences arc beyond our reach, except by 
way of those ideas which are their representatives to us. and 
that the construction of such an absolute logic is impossible to 
man. But this is hardly the place for a critique of Mr- 
Spencer’s doctrines Suffice it to say that Hindu logic claims 
or reasoning an objective validity, and that this objective 
validity has reference only to the world of sensuous expen- 
ence. In Mill’s terminology. Hetuvidyi is a logic of truth, 
not a logic of mere consistency 



Note II. Proof and Deduction. 

little conrusion in the treatment ^ 

hoped .ha. ..inference- may b. “"“-'“f . ‘“/“feln has 

relation between two ideas, «n so _ includes 

i.s ground m ano.her, or in f„,„ g.ven .ruths), 

dtdmtim (the inference of a P 1^ a given 

and^^Che "leaning much 

statement ““S' all raUoonaUve acts that can be 
more,— as denoting, " ji(re,ence between deduction 

expressed in language. O necessary, for 

and proof a further ^jva is constantly referred 

coume of the present essay Hauvidya 
to as a logic of proof, not as P ^ deduction of a 
Proof is sonsf"'’ ,he material tru* of other 
material truth of a )udgm j-juction are treated as one 

judgments, and thus p^ an^^^ perhaps having more of 
and the same 'bing. „ore purely formal 

practical implication, the a [,y proof and by dcduc- 

But Uiis is not what "f Sidgivick that proof is a 

tion, nor can I agree fj^^^SucrsS to establish a truth 

reasoning ..m the face deduction and proof appe 

by means of a test ^ traveled in opposite directions , 

to me to be the same l^d ^ ,„d m proof 

that is, in deduction wc st^ ■, ,r„e enough, 

we start from the conclusion. 

but rather superficial. 


J Cf Ueberweg l^g*> ^ 
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To be sure, the conclusion of the deduction corresponds to 
the hypothesis of a proof, and the premises to the reasons 
The relation between them does then resemble that which 
exists between “the road from London to York and the road 
from York to London " But the lo^cal problems involved in 
these two processes are entirely difleient, however closely they 
may be allied from the point of view of psychology. The 
relations of one concept with others make inference possible, 
but from the point of view of logic, the problem of proof is 
to determine what truth or truths indicate the truth of the 


given assertion, whereas the problem of deduction is to deter- 
mine what truth can be derived from the truth or truths pre- 
mised The business of proof is to find the middle concept 
which can establish the relation between the two concepts 
nvo ved in the hypothesis, and the business of deduction is 
to make explicit the relation already existing between the two 
concepts which are both somehow related to a third. Finally, 
m deduction, all the matenals or data of reasoning are given, 
and our &m is to obtain from them a necessary conclusion, 
whereas m proof only an hypothesis is given, and we are to 
get some truth already known which will furnish us with a 
ground for accepting the hypothesis If we were required to 
investigate what would happen to an apple in the hand if the 
^pport were removed, under the condiUonthat masses attract 
1 ''I'*"' of their distance. «. if 

given propositions into their necessary 
we <av fK*^**’ «ked to perform a deduction But if 

such a* ? ° down to the ground with such and 

^^‘'od to give a reason for 
**“* '* Thus the mental 

dis^siuon in the business of inference may be the same in 
deduction, but the logical problem, the aim 
Vt in thetwo cases, 

u fnm ”i’ criticism may be in place when tlie proof 

pee. Indeed, as ^mkara said, “ if the truth of a 



Proof and Dediittion. 

proposition be aoeepted on all hands, and there rs no room m 
I I a doubt, then the proposit.on cannot be ^ 

proved •• But, of course, it rs . nrere soph.sm to regmd the 
Lsence of the proof ,n Bn, ease as the 
The truth of such a propostUon can be prove y - 

a, ganrhara taught, by a logical 

the presence of the hosble cntiosm is not a ^ 

proS. We mean by proof." reasoning ' 

Lth, formal or matenal, of an assertion hy means 

truths already accepted, and by “deduction, » 

derives a new and unknown truth from old data 
sense we call Hetuvidyi a logic of proo , inference 

Proof and deduction are '^"e,, 

the conclusion is a necessaty namely, deduc- 

which makes the syllogism a type ’ ^ because 

live inference So. also, when it is r«s ned A s C 
A is B and B rs C," the ote judg- 

posed to be the thmking of the neces- 

ments-AisB ® namely, proof I"*"""' 

Z,'=“p-frrdedu’cno„, the species 



Note III. Laws of Thought. 

Since Dinna's and ^amkara’s logic is admittedly a logic of 
inference, the question arises as to the principle upon which 
they regard this inference as resting. I know of no distinct 
formula: corresponding to the Aristotelian laws of thought, 
yet the whole treatment of the science is a tacit recognition 
of these laws. 

In the first place, Hindu logic is based upon a dichotomous 
system of classification It treats the classes A and non-A 
as mutually exclusive. And, further, when Dinna introduces 
the Heterogeneous Example “ non-P is not H ” m the raboan- 
ative formula as a corollaty of the Homogeneous Example, 
'■ H is P," and declares, as the third phase of Hctu, that there 
exists no relation whatever between H and non-P, he evi- 
dently means that H cannot be non-P as long as H is P, for 


true together, —/n/icr/ww eontraduhonu of the Scholastic 
logic 

Secondly, as to the relabon between demonstration and 
refutabon it is said in Hindu logic that ♦' the domain of refuta- 
bon IS coextensive wth the fallacies m demonstration.” ' and 
the fallaaous refutation signifies the truth of the demonstra- 
oon But since demonstration is to affirm and refutation is 
o deny the truth of a thesis, this relabon between demonstra-' 
ffi" a theory of the relation between 

involves theassumpbon that the 
1?!. f necessanly follows from the falsehood of the 

* 1 , ' contradictory judgments cannot both be false, 
n ey a mit the truth of a middle judgment, nor can 
•P S7 
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they both be truh. A is ether B or not B,-thc pnnc-.pmm 
rxcluH tn-ta. The above quoted passages are from the great 
Chinese commeittator, Ktve.-ke. but he has probably obtarned 
the idea from Dinna, expounding the passage " *0 fallacies 
of proof really consUtute refutahon " ' So the Hindu ogi- 
aans were guided by the pnnciple of excluded middle 

Thirdly.Lt a thing is what it is, that A is A escaped 
formulation ivith them, as indeed it did A™'""'’ 
when they say that H, the predicate of the Reason, 1 
cemed with S, the subject of the Thesis, just as it is mclod- 
ing neither more nor less, they are speaking o e > 
the S in the minor premise, or the Reason 
the Thesis In whatever fonu of 

pressed, the S in the Reason and the S m the Thesis must 
‘’’sXm'.he traditional three laws 

basis of work for all the together pas- 

mg expliat formulation Probaby f,niicit'le of sufficient 

sales I which we could ■" 

reason, or Aristotle s dictum de ongmal It 

would be ‘•“"S II,',' llltatness of statement the 

must, then, be admitted that v , 

Indian logic was far inferior to the Anstoteli. 

‘D C, I9W 



Note IV Import of the Proposition 


Mr John Venn, m his“S)TObo!ic Logic,"* divides state- 
ments respecting the nature of the proposition into three 
classes 

I The Predication View — ^The traditional theory interpreted 
in the forms A, E, I and O is that the subject does or does 
not possess certain attributes,^ or, as stated by Mill, “the 
meaning of the proposibon is that the individual thing 
denoted by the subject has the attributes connoted by the 
predicate The predicate determmes the subject when com- 
bined with It in the form of a proposition 

a The Qass Tneluston and Exclusion View, which regards the 
proposition as assigning the relations of inclusion and exclusion 
m which two classes may stand ‘ The doctrine of the Quan- 
tification of the Predicate, proposed by Hamilton and devel- 
oped by the symbolic logicians with the exception of Jevons, 
depends upon this theory 

3 The Compartment Fkw—** The proposition implies the 
occupation or non-occupation of compartments What we 
are here asked to do is to conceive and invent a noUtion for 
all the possible combinations which any number of class terms 
can l^cld , and then to find some mode of symbolic expression 
w 1 C shall indicate which of these compartments are empty 
or occupied by implication involved m a stated proposition 
this IS the view finally adopted by Mr Venn, and is the view 
upon which Symbohe Log,c general depends ■ 

Mr Alfred Sidgwick adds another to the list m his 
J.ljf.C’’"’ ■«-S, A.„..M,.d,iV,p 336,,,. 

’Symbolic Logic, p 3 

• System of Logic, Book I, cb.rt*rV >4 

‘ Symbolic Logic, p 5 ** 

‘Symbolic Logic, p 23 

■Cf Jesotis- Pure Logic, |} ,0,. ,1* .,^1 115 
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•‘Fallacies.- namely, the Rrlatton View. Every 

asserts the manner in which two namablc things are re a e 

each other, e. f., as resemblinE or diffcnnE and to what esten 

as successive or simultaneous m ttme or “"f 

whether invariably so or othenvisc Mdl " 

sentative of this theory, if I understand ^ r i 

bou V.=w anght. M,ll says,- " “ ed 

Sequence, Causat.on, Resemblance one or another .s asserte ^ 

(or denied) in every proposition whidi is no met 

and he thinks this five-fold division is O" i„,„(,„ena 

tion of matter of fact, or relation of things m P" 

But since "attnbutes are grounded u,«n »■”= 
nomenon, either of outward sense or o imvar 
and since '.to possess an o».bde is andh.r ^ 

the cause of, or forming a part , ^ 

proposition, in his system, constantly accompanied 

attributes connoted by the su I predicate ," 

by another set of attnbutes c ^,„b„,es of man," this 

mortality constantly „ mortal " - 

being the meaning of the P^P";' ’ me that the Com- 

With respect to ‘hese mews X is Y, 

partment View u too artiha s ? 

really means testate that t ere between the two 

It may be that there is a lopa one mean- 

forms of expression, but which are not Y’s,” quite 

ing. and “There be the most convenient 

another Of ,h= purpose of a Symbolic 

way of expressing ^ direct meaning of' X is Y 

Logic, but It is by no mea meaning of a judg- 

wLher or not compc<»t Class View, 

meet, the CoinP»rt"'“j7,„„p,rt„ent " X that is not Y is 
When it is said that tl«^^ ^ „ vill, p m iw. 

« Fallacies, p- S3 

Tanoary, iSSj ... V J <> 
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unoccupied (“ XY = O ”) it means that there is no such class 
as the one in which X and Y can be found together Only, 
m the Class View, a proposition is considered as signifying the 
relation between the class X and the class Y, while in the 
Compartment View a proposition is considered as signif^ng 
the existence or non-existence of the class XY. The former 
is concerned with the simple classes X and Y, and the latter 
with the compound classes XY, XY, etc. Both theories view 
the proposition as dealmg with the comparison of denotations 
For example, " Man is mortal ” means that the class of things 


called man is a portion of the class of things called mortal. 
Opposed to this view is the RelaUon Theory, which considers 
the judgment as a companson of connotations " Man is 
mortal” means that the attnbutes of man are constantly 
accompamed by the attributes of mortality Though both 
o these views may form possible interpretations of the mean- 
ing of the proposition, the most popular way of regarding the 
proposition the so-called Predication Theory. According to 
thu view, something (the predicate) is said about something 
(the subject) The subject is determined by the predicate, a 
proposition connecting the attributes connoted by the pred- 
icate to the individual thing or things denoted by the subject. 

us, e Predication View takes the subject in its denotation 
only nnd thn predicate it, connotaPon only 

we wrere to classify the theories of judgment in terms of 
connotation, a fourth attitude towards the 
suggests Itself as possible In the three theories 
^r^dy discussed, we have seen (i) that both subject and pre- 
tv- i- in their denotation, or (2) both could 

K 'hoit Connotatton, or (3) the subject could be taken 

he Lfr ■" connotabon And 

, ° looking at the matter would be to take the 

,ul,ect,n ,t, connotat,™ atrf thep„d,eate ,n it, denotaboh.- 
. .. .IT'T. V,ew That „to :»y. tvhen 

an IS mortal,” the proposition means that the - 
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set of attributes connoted by a man is 
to some individuals denoted by *< mortal.” This 

necessitates iJ, ‘ "tWs may not be 

r&;btt the 

the distinction between a proposition an t Thedif- 

is some-B" is identical »!«>■■ So™ B is all A ^ 

ferenbaBon, too, of subject and pmdiimte 

every proposiBon is in the form, ^ „g that the 

possible fourth view always accompanies the 

set of attributes connoted by . . „ which is after all, 

set of attributes denoted by the other 

the Predication Theoiy. abtinct theories of 

tjon and connoUtion there (-ja^g Theory and 

the proposition, the Relation Theory, the ci 

the Predication Theory treatment of the propo- 

In which of these theories ^dy of the subject 

sition in Hindu logic belong , that that subject 

and the predicate of a proposi o predicate for the 

stood for the object of our subject m a given 

significance of our thoug * that the predicate is a 

proposition. It was ^ subject must have 

„c* of our thinking ^ So far the Hindu 

the attributes connoted by resemble the 

theory of the to say that in a proposition a 

PredicaBon View. For > pointed out by the 

certain thing, whether „ „„ „ay of conceiving it 

subject, and the predicate *te^ ^,,1, p„d.cat,on 

4ll the identificsfort jf*™ that the subject must 

Theory is not complete. « J predicate That may 

have the attributes have these attributes among 

„=a„ simply that ^ ^.e predicate may he asserted of 

other attnbute, in ordiw fc, have the attribute 

i, The individual man booia 

> Chapter IV, ? 
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of mortality among such other attributes as “wise,” "Athen- 
ian,” etc., in order that the predicate can be termed a mode of 
conception of Socrates in the proposition "Socrates is mortal ' 
But this is not all It is further said that the predicate por~ 
ticulanzes the meaning of the subject, that is, particularizes 
our way of thinking and puts it under a larger genus. Kwei- 
ke says' that the term used in the subject is for itself and for 
nothing else, but the term used in the predicate is applicable, 
not to that subject only, but also to many other things. To 
say this is to treat it as the name of a larger genus. Such 
statements will be seen to bring us closer to the Class View. 

Socrates is wise, is an Athenian, is mortal,” etc , at the same 
time, but in the proposition, « Socrates is mortal ” Socrates is 
cwnceived in one special way, (m a certoin mode, the Hindu 
opcians would say,) se. as mortal and thus put among other 
t mgs which can be thought in the same way as mortal, i. e , 
put in a larger genus The things denoted by the subject are 
classed with other things to which the predicate is applicable. 
Again, It 1 $ said that the subject is excluded by the predicate 
rom the region of the heten^eneous, that is, from the things 
to which to predicate is not applicable This seems to con- 
hrm the inteipretation of the Hindu theory of the proposition 
“ ^ 5 Theory By saying •• Socrates is mortal,” Socrates 
‘fl .L non-mortal things and is then confined 

e c ass of mortals This dichotomy of the universe (of 
bolic logi again the Compartment View of the sym- 

prevailing view of the judgment 
riac Tif ^ lopaans was most closely allied to the 

° judgment, but it is not to be identified 
wth the doctnne of the QuanURcation of the Predicate 
tendency to remove the dis- 
tinction between the subject and the predicate, as is the out- 
come of equational lo^'c 
'C C , I 27, »]so Cf Z. G 2 





Note V. Theory of Inference. 

a note on ..The "free;" 

Hindu logicians were J’'. h?l even, inference ulu- 

made use of, certain pnnaples on which ev ry 

mately depends These pnncipls. ^^ y 

Thought, state the Jd.ately apph- 

its relation to a negahve, M y 

cable to the process of inference orinciples 

ever, to be all that they pretend to to 

of consistent thinking, but nothing 

treat of the relation between ‘'>'“"rr,da„=e of which 
another principle m tradiUonal logic by the guidance 

an inference is effected 

The revolution in >»S“= science of reasoning, 

decades has been a remarka revived with a fresh 

onco buried in the scholastic of mfer- 

vigor. The question as to th ^ssr of 

ence has been .r",bsUtution of similais," .'frompar- 

.. association of iifnns,^ ^-alvsis and synthesis," " subsump- 
ticular to particular, analy phrases intended to 

no„andeon,truction,..-these»"d^P__^^^^^^^ 

express some fondamenUl P P jg these thcones of 
present note it is not intende t.ph to cnt.cse 

fnference, nor is it “f'fitara.ne the Hindu theory 

raodern logic, 'r/r^^sfr' nonon of its resemblance to 
of inference and to g» 

recognized modem theon^^^^ syllogism comes within 

Mill says in his " 
the folloAving 

^ ^ IhcRfbK. „„ 

The 

. s,., r tons. 



But our right to make this mfcrencc is expressed in the form 
of the axiom, " Whatever is a mark of any mark is a mark 
of that of which this last is amark." And when we remem- 
ber that Dinna taught’ that the attnbutes connoted by the 
Predicate must inevitably belong to Hetu In a syllogistic 
inference ; and that to show this inevitability we must assert 
once for all that all things which are denoted by the middle 
term have the attributes connoted by the major tenn, it would 
seem that Dinna's fundamental thought lay very close to that 
of Mill. On closer examination, however, it would appear 
that Dmna was not so much concerned with the marks of 
things as with their inclusion in, or exclusion from, classes. 

Although to have certain attnbutes is a necessary condition 
to ^ing in a certain class, Dinna’s emphasis, when he is 
stating the place of a proposition in the system of inference, 
IS upon the class, not upon the aUn^ute To be sure, Dinna 
said Aat H should have the attribute P in order that S may 
be taken to be P. But tohave the attribute P means that the 
ng IS m the class P Again, Dinna wanted to ascertain that 
the attnbute ■< carbon " is a mark ot the attribute ■' combust!- 
itj^ ut that IS equivalent to saying that he wanted to 
ascerton whether anything in the class “carbon ” is m the 
, . ^°‘”^'*stible matter ’ His sole aim was to make cer- 

that there is nothing which may be called “ carbon " and 
.Ttf,. for only upon this condition can we 

JS" 7* which arc carbon, are combustible This 

ex ° mfeiencc may be made clear if we 

examme his dootnne of Beta with some care The seeoad 
Th?.' ° fu™. "His necessarily in P." 

ssol,,'!' “ miythmgthal ,s H is P, but not neces- 

I obscurity tn this Dinna identifies the 

thinss denoted by H with someof the thing, denoted by P. 
Had he meant that the things denoted by H necessarily have 
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the attribute, counoted by P,-wh.eh by the 
Me interpretation of the original " go-hn. 
an adjeerive without the qualified noun attnbut 

vrduai-'-then why shoMd he cautio n, ag.n,t a — 

standing by saying. “ H is not n^ then H should 

ute” isthatforwh,chhUlettersHa„dP_sUnd.fc 

necessarily have the P attn u j So then Dinna’s 

viduals of the class P that he had m ^o 

major premise is an ° of attributes is the 

Other, and not an assertion reflect that the pos- 

mark of another. One may. of i„,ce!tain 

session of certain marks is mvo v ^ related con- 

class. Theonlyquestionis whi^ontoe^ ^ 

ditions is the one upon w pointed out. I feel m- 

Dmna rests? — and for reasons ^ Viev;. 

dined to think that his p,„ ascertain the nature of 

There Is no way m p„„o, premise, save as a 

the relation of the two term proposition entertained by 

corollary to the general ^ ^ one class m another 

Hindu logicians, namely, the reposition was confirmed 

But since this introduction of the major 

by the pnnciple ...j-rstand the minor term to be 

term, we may reasonab y 5^, then, an inference m 

subject to a ‘"V^owmg theoretical form 

Hindu logic Ukes the following 

StUsi 15 lO ?'•»**■ 
because 
ScJ«» 

n class umP class. 

. the principle that whatever « 

and the inference is „ ..fc/i r/ir/r.r rto «, corre- 

spending to AHrio''” * ^^.oge’s Am. and says nghtly 
Professor Jevonscntiaso ,hc 

..Theseriirttenablens l— 
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subject, and to affirm of the subject whatever wc know or can 
affirm of the predicate, but wc arc not authorired to pass in 
the other direction, from the subject to the predicate, because 
the proposition states the inclusion of the subject in thepredi- 
cate, andnot of the predicate in the subject” The Hindu 
pnnciplc is equally open to this objection ; and not only these 
two, but any system of logic which docs not involve the doc- 
trine of the quantification of the predicate, which doctrine, 
however, reduces the proposition to a mere equation 

To the confusion of Aristotle, Professor Jevons has invented 
a new system, and with his machine he has shown the old 
philosopher the wonderful performance of mechanical infer- 
ence The axiom upon which his inference is based is that 
“ Whatever is true of a thing is true of its like,”* which was 
modeled after the Euclidian axiom, “Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other.” The process of reason- 
ing based upon such an axiom is called “ the substitution of 
similars 


As to this system of Professor Jevons, it works admirably 
so far as syllogistic reasoning is concerned, and especially is 
his treatment of the indirect method of mference better than 
that of Boole and others, although it is thought by some 
critics not to proceed upon the Pnnaple of SubstituUon.* The 
equational view of the proposition is probably erroneous ; 
substitution may not be the real essence of inference , Jevons's 
methods may not all proceed by the subsUtution of similars, 
yet it cannot be denied that wthm certain limits his methods 
of inference are very effident Mr G C Robertson thinks* 
at e traditional logic is not infenor to Jevons's system, and 
t at t e substitution of simitars ” is only profitable when 
•The Substitution of Simnars, } I4. 

, Siinilu*, I 15 fttaciplei of Saence, Boot I, Chap- 
lin ’ n s- «.ato base been oonce.red by Eeneke, 

also Ueberseeg'sLoEik. 5,2o.^E„g ^ 

Chapter IV, ;8 

Mind, Vol I, 206 .ej . Apol. 1876 
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An article appeared Hindu Logic,’ by Mr. S 
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have said in the notes, “llctuwdya as Logic " and " Proof 
and Deduction.” But when Mr. Gupta discusses the nature 
of inference in Hindu which is our subject, he says 

that it IS "from particular to particular," and is what Mill 
would call "the true type of reasoning.” He goes on to 
ask . What is the use of the major premise ? and finally tells 
us tliat it IS reasoning in "cakraka" (circle). This state- 
ment surprises me greatly. Is Dmna’s Dvara-t.'lraka-gftstra 
not known in India? Is ^mkara’s great Introduction lost 
from the memory of the Hindoos ? If they are known, Mr. 
Gupta would not have ignored their doctrines, however per- 
suasive Mill’s argument against the major premise may be. 
At any rate, Hindu logic as prcser\'cd in China and Japan is 
by no means of* the character indicated by Mr. Gupta. 
According to the Chinese translation of the Nyajii-dvara- 
tlraka-^lstra (there arc two translations by entirely different 
hands and one of the translators was in India for sixteen 
years as a student and understood Sanskrit perfectly), 
MahadiRnaga, the reformer of Hindu logic, introduced a uni- 
versal proposition to tokc the place of the old analogical 
examples, consisting of particular cases And what is more, 
he expressly objects m that book to the inference from par- 
ticular to particular, devoting to the subject fully two pages. 
He says,’ " IfHetu and the homt^cncous examples (P’s)were 
separate, the necessary connection betw cen Hetu and the pred- 
icate of the thesis (between H and P) would never be know n 
and the resultwould be only a possibility and ofno use Why 
of no use? Because an analt^cal example must be proved 
to be H and P by still another example, ad infinituvi " 
Hence it is necessary, he thoi^ht, to introduce a universal 
proposition to replace the particular examples Inference is 
from general to partiadar in Maha<£nnaga’s logic as preserved 
in China and Japan 

‘"Mind," new seriev Vol IV. p i6» 

"J C, is.b 
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as to whether the syllogism represen argument may 
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presupposes what it is suppose 
princxpii. When we say, 

All men *« •no»“’> 

Socr*le» i» » 

Uierefo'* 

^““T^Un-en" could not have 
Mill argues that the -"of 7 ° ascettamed that Socrates, 

been known had it not “'”‘“7. be the troth of the 

one of the men, was mortal __ of the con- 

major premise, ■■ all men »' ,l„sdy certain i It is 
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» System of LoBi«- ji’daf**' * *“ * 
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toph Sigwart replies to Mill in this wse “ The universal 
major premise should not be understood as the statement of 
the universal generality, it is the statement of the necessity of 
connecting the predicate with the subject Mill’s position is 
justifiable to the extent that the universal major premise is 
drawn from particular data, but it is false that the major pre- 
mise might be dispensed wdth in inference. The conclusion does, 
after all, depend upon the major premise, and cannot be proved 
wthout it” Now this necessity Kdntian tradition derives 
from the nature of human thought, to which the enumeration 
of empirical instances Is indiflerent. But even if we assume 
that the major premise expresses necessity derived from this 
source and that therefore the major premise does not presup- 
pose the examination of the particular case presented in the 
conclusion, our difficulty arises anew wth the minor premise. 
Suppose we had obtained in this a prion way the universal 
judgment ” all men are mortal," then before the judgment is 
made “ man ” would not necessanly be conceived as mortal, 
but by this judgment a new idea ** mortal " is added to the 
concept " man," and it becomes one of the general character- 
istics of men. Thus it does not presuppose that Socrates or 
any other man is mortal. So far so good, but when we say 
*■ Socrates is a man,” the word " man *' may be understood in 
two ways: (i) in the old sense which does not include the 
notion of mortality, or (2) in the new sense including all that 
results from the synthetic judgment forming the major pre- 
mise. 

Hermann Lotze’ points out this ambiguity lurking in the 
middle term If “ Socrates is a man ” means that he is a man 
in the sense necessarily involving mortality, it b not until we 
recognize that Socrates is mortal that we can say " Socrates 
IS a man ” If “Socrates is mortal " be undecided, we have 
no right to bring Socrates under the new conception, “ man.” 

'L«>B>k.l55. 3 EfiBUih tTM*.. VoL f. 361 

•toEik, li9S.99 
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mind ; the minor premise brings in a particular case ; and t e 
conclusion tells us that the tnmd would think case in t e 
only way in which the mind can think it, — that stated in t e 
general terms of the major premise. In the beginning the 
syllogism says that the mind must in general think m one 
certain way, and then says that the mind will not think in any 
particular case in any other manner than its necessary way. 
The general disposibon of the mmd is repeated in the conclu- 
sion, which was set forth in the major premise, — if I see the 
whole sheet of paper white, I, of course, see the comer of it 
white Therefore the a prion judgment of the major premise 
leaves the conclusion a mere repetition of the major premise 
Viewed m this light the syllogism could be stated, — 

Oa« ttwiTS jadg«t A (o B, 

On« jodgM A ID «Dr cue C, 
therefore, to t>« 6, 

that IS 

AH A IS B, 
ihetefoie. 

Some A u D, 

and it has even been questioned whether such a transforma- 
tion of judgment is worth calling an inference at all. The 
result, then, of the preceding consideration is this, — if all our 
knowledge comes a poslenort. every syllogism involves a 
petitio pnneipix , if some of our knowledge arises a pnon, a 
syllogism still presuj^joses the truth of its conclusion, the one or 
the other of its premises , or else, taken at its best, it escapes 
a petiho prinapii to sink into tautology — it repeats in the 
conclusion what was said in the major premise 

Alexander Bain, in a reply to Mill, maintains* that Mill’s 
attack is uponinferencc.notuponlhesyllogism Thatis.Baiii 
looks upon the syllogism as a mere form of inference from 
gt\en premises to a possible conclusion , and as a form there 
is nothing objectionable in it. Given " A is B, B is C," the 
• “ Mmd," Vot HI, 137, JutBur. 1878 
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way in which by the use of reason our knowledge may be 
systematized 

But after all, the accusation of pctitio principii can be made ^ 
with as much force against the syllogism of proof as against 
the syllogism of inference In the reasoning, “A is C because 
A is B and B is C,” either “ B is C," or “ A is B ” can be 
admitted only if it is certain that A is C, and therefore the 
reasoning is circular It may be said that the syllogism as 
such is not concerned with the question whether “ B is C ’’ or 
‘‘ A IS C ” be true, it merely states that if the statement “ A 
is B and B is C” be accepted as true, then “A is C" is true 
also It is the business of proof, then, “merely to expound 
and unfold the assertion wrapped up, as it were, and implied 
in those with which we set out, and to bnng a person (an 
opponent) to perceive and acknowledge the full force of that 
which he has admitted "* But this is just what the assailants 
of the syllogism have been saying— it is “a contnvance for 
catching you In a trap and holding you fast in it "* Especially 
does this seem true if we remember that Hindu logic Is a 
material logic which seeks all the data of reasoning in the 
world of expenence It can scarcely be said, then, that it 
does not concern such a logic whether “ A is B and B is C " 
be true or not. The syllogism in Hindu logic, at least in 
Dinna’s logic, cannot escape from the fatal accusation o^petiho 
pnnctpii 

What, then, is the value of the Hindu syllogism of proof? 
None whatever? We are afraid that we can claim for it little 
more than none It confesses itself to be repeating m the 
thesis what is involved m the reasons which are selected to 
prove the truth of the thesis, and what it repeats is, in fact, 
a mere arbitrary assumpbon 

Indeed, so long as it pretends to prove the truth of any- 
thing by the syllogism m that form, we fail to see any value 

' Wbately's Logic, new and revised ed , Book IV, Chapter II, ^ 1 

’ MiU, System ol Logic, Boede 11, Oiaptw III, { 2 
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Note VII The Connection Between Hindu and 
Greek Logic 

In order not to interrupt the continuity of the text, I have 
onutted a question of purely historical interest, that of the 
connection between Hindu and Greek logic It may, how- 
ever, repay us briefly to consider the possibility of such con- 
nection In treating of the history of Hindu logic, we came, 
to the conclusion that the logic from which Aristotle might 
have borrowed some of his thought is of altogether too late a 
date to have served as a source for Anstotle The only chan- 
nel of communication between Indian and Greek thought 
would have been the expedition of Alexander, and there is no 
evidence that Alexander brought back any logical books from 
India, nor that Aristotle had the opportunity of examining 
such books,— It IS a mere possibility Moreover, the treat* 
ment of logic by MahadlHniga and ^amkara is so different 
from Anstotle’s way of handling the subject that one who 
compares the two would deny prtma fane the connection 
between them We regret, indeed, that we have not the 
forty volumes of Dinna’s laical works mentioned by Kwei- 
ke But if Dmna treated, e. g , the opposition and conversion 
of propositions and the like concerrung the forms of inference 
in the way Aristotle did in his Analytica, or was interested in 
things at all resembling those treated of in the De InUrpreta- 
tione, or m the Topica, wc can reasonably expect his able disciple 
^amkara to speak of them, at least, and make some reference 
to them m his Introduction to Dinna's Logic But since 
^amkara gives us no hint of any doctnnes not contained in 
some of Dinna's extant works, we may conclude that we have 
about all of Dinna’s doctrine And what we have is far infenor 
to Anstotle’s Indeed, Anstotle could not have made any 
use of It. even if he had had it, except, perhaps, the doctrine 
(io») 
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of the old system, but he fmls to give any reason whatever for 
his hypothesis 

So far as we know, then, the connection between the Hindu 
logic and the Greek logic has not yet been established, and so 
far as the Hindu logic as preserved in China and Japan is con* 
cemed, I find no sign of its having had a Greek ongin. 
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Nyuh-sei-n-so. 

Kita-batake, Doliryuh 

Yo-ben (Nyu-sei-n), 3 vols 
Kob-ei 

Shi>sob-i*sbi-ki (So) 

Koh-jm 

So-lci, 3 vols 

Kuh-sei, of Koh-fuku (North Hall), Kara (Japan): 
Sbi-soh-i sht-ki (Sht'lu of the Hali), 3 vols. 

So-lu 

Kub-soh , 

So-kl. 

Kwai-doh, Rinjoh-*hr 

San 1cai-ko>1coh (Sanjab-saQ-k«a),3 vols. 

Kwai-gwa 

Shah’senthu $au(H7ob'«ei-fvroa). 3V0U. 
K«akn>keo, Tsnb^saka 
Ryoh<]U4au, 3 voU 
So-ki 

Ksrabn-sei, Tob<ia 
So-kl 

Kwan-n, of Toh-dai<gi (Soulbeast Hall), Nart (Japan): 

Sbi son>i shi-ki (Tbc Sbi-kiof (be Hall) 

So-kl 

Kwei-ke, Jionji 

* Immyo-Nyub-aei-n ron-so, 6 vols (Iccowo asTai-eo). 
Rimon-ron Kwarui-so 
Kjrob-bob, Kojiaia 
San-yob-ki 
Gl-dao-ki 
Sbi-sob 1 ki 
Kyoh knb 

Kyokn-ban-sbo-gakv, 1 voL 
Kyob-Kjnb (East Hall) 

So-kl 

Uei-sen 

Sbi sob t-sbi ki (So), a vote 
San-ju-san-kwB ss bob 
Dob (So) 

RUbo (So), 6vats. 

San.yob Dob 
klo-nn. Iloka mo 
So-ki 



BiUiography. 


HI 


Mokt»-san‘ 

Immyo san-sei-toh, 30 vtJs. 

Mu-sei; , «ol« (Some editions in a)- 

Doh-hitsa-ien-sau-sliich-kwan tw*. 3 wls. t 

Mut-tami, Senseh 

Immyo-iensbo, x vob 

Nan-in Hoh-sbi 
Ron so. 

Raj shin, Ichi-johdn, Nara: 

So-ti 

Rei-an-ji, Ki-koh- 
So'hi. 

R«i kwaku, of Toh-koh-Ji (Chin*). 

Nyub-sei-ri-so 

’‘' “'roi gi-m (Nyu-sti-n). 3 
Ri-*oli. of A»-VoRi> 1'. ™"* 

Roti-ta , 

Ron.g.t«-ti 

Rra-Joh-sliob 

So 

Sau(So), a»ol* 

^ 8an*yob-ki, * 

Ro^ai, Sbob-gyo7»’‘“**f*- 
Cbnb-kai-gi-i“. 3 
Ryo-gen, Eisan* 

Ki 

Ryo-ben, SUob-gan «n 
So-U. , . 

R,„h.nls», y „„ 

Rynhjeo, Jen-sei 

So-bi 

• „ sei-reb-in. »<•“> 

Seh-ban. &yo-in»“- S« 

So-cbub. 

Gi-bi 



II2 


BtMiography. 


Seb-kan, Ten-dai (China)* 

Ron-so (N;ub-sei*n), jvok. 

Chub-sau, n vois 
Seh-kuh 

Ron-gi-yoky (Nyo-sei-n), J *oIa. 

Seh-Mai, of Soh-ji-]i (China) 

Rou-so (Nyuh sei-n), i toI 
Rl-inon-ron<ea (?) 

Seh-tan-m Hoh-shi 
So-ki 

Seh*so, of Askoku-ji (China) 

Ron-gfi-koh (Nyu-sei-n), i vota. 
San-yoh-Ki, J vol • 

Sen-kyuh, of Tai-an-ji 

Kyuh ku-gi shi<ki (So) 

Sha-tuon-soh 

Chnh (S« n-ros),4 vob. 

Sbaka no, of Shob<keb>)i 
El (So), 3 vola. 

Gi-^n Kt, I Tot 
Sbia-eb, Yosbi*DO 
So-kL 

Shia-gi, of San*kai<ji (Korth Rail)* 

Kt 

Sbia-keh, of Yaka<sht)i (Sbaa-4hob>ji)> Kioto* 
Kt 

Shm-kyofa, Ko-jima 

Shi-ebu-soh-i-shi'kl (So), a aols 
Kyuh-ku-gi-shi-ki (So). 

Gi.dan shi-ki 
San-yoh-ahi ki 
SbiD-san, Teb-hob-boh 
Kt 

Sbin-Ui, of Sub.ganji 

Ron-jitan-kt (Nynh.9ei-n), ( vol 
Ron-so (Nyah-aei-n) 

Shu 

San.yob-V\, s ifol 
Shn-choh, of Con-koh-ji 
So-kL 
Sbun-in 

Sbi-aob l-shi-kl (So). 3 toU. 
Shuh-nan-in Iloh-sUi* 

So-ki 

Dob*gaka-ki 
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Shnn-seh, Kin-joh* 

So-sau (or Seh-ki), 1 
Gj-dan-ki. i vol 
San-yoh-kl, I vol 
Shun-tokii, of Koh-fuku*jf 
Kl 

So-ki, 

Sun-hob. 

Immyo-jui-gen-ki (Tai-«o), 8 toI*- 
Soh-to, of Kan-gaku-ji (Chuh-san'a 
So-kl 
Son-oh 

So-ki ^ 

Taj Hob-sht. 

Ron-jitsu-ki (S«-n ron). i vol 
Taj*ketj, Seh-kyub (Corea) 

Ko-seki-ki (Sei-n-ron). > 

Ko-seki-ki (Nyu-sei-n). i vol 
Tekn-nn, of Sbob-keh-ji (Cbina) 

Shub-sau, 3 vols 

Teb-hia, Kob-san*cbin-koku-dohjoh ( ma) 

RoQ.*o (Sei-n-roo). 6 vols 
Teb kei (Gedatou-sboboio). «f Kasa-g> J 


Tei-sei*shub>in 

Saa-yob-shnb-ki 

San-yob-bjs-abin, i vol 

*Ten-shu (Camkara) 

Immyo-Nyu-seJ-rJ-ron. 

Tob-job' 

Gi-yob-san, 7 vol* 
So-ki. 


, vol . translation by Hmen-tsang. 


San (Nyo-sci-n). 8vols 

Sau (Tai-so). 8 vols 

Zoh^bun, ,1-6) 

(Manya.rerente.t.ons, 

So-ki (?) 

Unknown onlbon , .rf, 

Ro„.yoh-ryak» l‘-y“ 

Kob-ok-ak^ wJ.-W.-U)- 

Koh-ry*^“'*® 
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Unknown Author* } 

Koh-kl 

ShJ soh-l koh jfih {bj Home of Con-koh j! 

Ocn-kott Sht-sob i *bl>ki («ild to he in rtut«u <io-boli) 
San-kai Stii-aoh-l ’ilii-ki (siud to be in Joti-koh-boli^ 
Sail yon-kl (by Kyob koh}). 

San-yob-aau (by l>oh-ketl}) 

So-jo-thuh^au 
Ryaku-»hnh-kl {bvWn?J* 

Yoh-^!-uu (by Cha-S) n or Sen-kyuh }) 
Ken-doh-*boh. 

So Slii-ji 

So-sau, 7 voU (Gan ken }) 

Sch-ben-fcetsu (Shmju'i 
SeO'Bhuh (]i-<len) nu <au 
Kua-kyob 
Sbt>iob I yoli>MU 
Sboh-eob 
Ryaku Baku 
Rvaku-kt tn j volt 
Ryaliu-kt m 4 volt. 

Ryaku ki in j \ol^ 




